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Preface 

At  its  heart  this  thesis  is  an  invitation.  I  invite  the  reader  to  share  the 
journey  stated  in  the  thesis  title:  "Returning  to  Holy  Wells:  Reflections  on 
Refreshing  God's  People."  That  returning  must  never  cease  because  our  spiritual 
grounding  and  discernment  unfolds  as  a  continuous  process  and  through  the 
repetition  of  what  we  practice.  It  can  be  no  other  way  for  we  do  not  'own'  the 
Holy.  We  grow  thirsty  on  such  a  journey,  and  we  need  repeated  refreshment  for 
our  deepest  spiritual  thirsts. 

We  seek  that  refreshment  at  holy  wells  -  those  wells  we  trust  to  offer 
refreshment  because  we  have  visited  them  before.  The  journey  we  share  began 
at  these  same  wells  so  we  do  know  the  way  to  find  them.  The  wells  have  differing 
names  of  course,  and  there  are  wells  richly  available  in  many  spiritual  and 
religious  traditions.  However,  I  write  within  the  language  and  experience  of  the 
Christian  community,  and  I  name  the  wells  within  this  thesis  accordingly  -  the 
wells  of  prayer  and  scripture,  Baptism  and  Eucharist. 

Although  my  doctoral  work  and  the  completion  of  the  thesis  are 
academically  grounded,  I  have  chosen  not  to  write  in  an  academic  voice.  I  have 
written  the  thesis  with  the  wider  community  of  the  church  and  of  my  own  ministry 
in  mind  and  with  primary  concern  to  communicate  usefully  in  that  context.  I  do 
commend  to  any  reader  the  bibliography  that  incorporates  not  only  those  sources 
that  I  do  cite  but  also  those  others  that  have  been  important  in  the  related 
academic  writing  I  have  done. 
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In  writing  the  thesis  I  have  intended  a  voice  that  is  itself  inviting.  I  have  not 
offered  my  reflections  with  any  sense  that  they  can  be  more  than  an  invitation  to 
the  reader  to  walk  the  way  of  their  own  journey,  to  nourish  and  to  cherish  their 
own  reflections.  Similarly,  I  have  tried  to  write  with  honesty  of  what  I  perceive  and 
experience  myself,  hoping  that  it  may  be  evocative  or  encouraging  for  what  is 
deepest  within  the  reader's  journey. 

I  have  found  through  this  project  a  much  strengthened  and,  in  some  ways, 
liberated  sense  of  my  own  ministering  gifts.  That  realization  is  present  within  the 
observations  of  the  parish  retreat  I  led  that  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter.  I 
have  a  deepened  appreciation  and  trust  for  my  ministry  as  a  spiritual  companion, 
whether  in  individual  relationships  or  in  group  facilitation,  such  as  retreat  or 
house-church  events.  The  journey  to  holy  wells  is  very  precious,  and  I  rejoice 
when  my  gifts  and  strengths  permit  me  to  be  a  helpful  part  of  the  journey  with 
others. 

The  thesis  does  not  propose  specific  directions  for  the  ministry  of  others; 
however,  two  things  it  does  do.  The  thesis  does  insist  that  the  recurrent  journey 
to  the  wells  is  the  essential  generative  ground  for  the  ministries  of  each  one  of 
us.  No  church  leader  need  apologize  when  the  church  enriches  its  center  of 
prayer  and  meditation,  holy  conversation  with  scripture  and  the  rich  gifts  of 
sacramental  worship.  Second,  I  deliberately  pose  questions  throughout  the  thesis 
that  I  leave  open.  The  answers  that  will  have  significance  will  be  answered  within 
the  reader's  community  of  shared  ministries. 
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Chapter  1 
An  Offering  of  Refreshment 

Why  'Refreshment'? 

Why  that  choice  of  wording? 

I  was  planning  a  one-day  retreat  for  the  practicum  project  associated  with 
my  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  requirements.  In  the  early  stages  my  advisor, 
Fredrica  Harris  Thompsett,  made  a  pointed  suggestion.  She  commented  that 
people  attending  a  Saturday  retreat  would  be  tired  after  a  week  of  work,  bringing 
needs  and  capacities  differing  from  those  I  had  been  considering.  She  observed 
that  they  might  more  nearly  need  a  day  of  spiritual  refreshment,  a  chance  to 
reconnect  with  their  own  holy  ground.  What  kind  of  retreat  would  serve  that 
need?  We  reflected  awhile  on  the  meanings  of  'refreshment',  and  then  I  took  that 
process  further  in  my  own  thoughts.  What  might  a  day  of  spiritual  refreshment 
look  like?  How  would  I  put  it  together?  What  might  it  offer  and  invite? 

At  some  point  unbidden,  I  remembered  an  event  during  a  childhood  visit  to 
the  northwest  Missouri  farm  of  my  grandparents,  Maude  and  Elmer  West. 
Grandpa  and  I  had  gone  fishing  one  summer  afternoon  as  we  often  did,  walking 
several  miles  across  the  neighboring  fields  to  a  creek  and  fishing  hole  he  knew 
quite  well.  Later,  when  it  was  time  to  return  home,  we  both  got  very  thirsty  on  the 
way.  I  thought  about  the  cool  water  of  the  well  behind  the  farmhouse.  Our  pace 
quickened  when  we  got  to  the  edge  of  the  last  field.  At  the  well  Grandpa  lowered 
the  large  bucket  that  filled  from  the  bottom  and  hauled  it  up,  dripping  and  full.  He 


took  the  tin  cup  that  hung  on  a  nail,  filled  it  with  the  cold  water,  and  held  out  the 
cup  before  taking  any  himself.  I  thought  that  nothing  had  ever  tasted  as  good  as 
that  water.  And  his  way  of  offering  the  water  endures  as  a  powerfully 
remembered  expression  of  Grandpa's  love  for  me. 

I  also  thought  of  a  passage  in  the  gospels.  John  recalls  that  Jesus  met  a 
Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well  and  asked  her  for  a  drink  (Jn  4:5-1 5).  In  their 
conversation  Jesus  told  her  of  his  gift  of  "living  water"  that  would  satisfy  human 
thirst  forever.  Without  really  understanding  what  he  meant,  she  asked  him  to  give 
her  this  wonderful  water.  Like  her,  we  seek  "living  water",  not  fully  understanding 
what  it  is  we  are  asking  for. 

My  reflections  about  refreshment  and  my  thoughts  about  how  to  shape  the 

retreat  found  their  focus.  The  theme  for  the  retreat  would  be:  "Living  Water  for 

Deep  Thirsts."  Later,  writing  the  publicity  brochure,  I  described  the  frame  of  the 

invitation. 

When  our  bodies  are  thirsty,  we  take  care  of  that  need  with  something  to 
drink,  and  we  are  satisfied  until  thirst  returns.  However,  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  our  spirits  know  other  and  differing  thirsts  -  deeper  thirsts  that 
demand  more  than  a  refreshing  drink.  We  experience  those  deeper  thirsts 
personally,  and  we  also  recognize  many  kinds  of  unmet  spiritual 
thirstiness  all  around  us.1 

True  refreshment  of  our  deeper  spiritual  yearning  requires  more  than  the 

transient  but  delicious  delights  of  an  after-event  dessert  buffet,  wonderful  as  the 

many  desserts  of  life  can  be.  The  water  from  Grandpa's  well  took  care  of  my 

thirst  on  that  afternoon  of  my  childhood,  but  I  certainly  got  thirsty  again.  Yet  it 


1  See  Appendix,  71 


was  a  more  than  transient  gift.  Remembering  that  water-event  refreshes  and 
guides  my  spirit  years  later.  It  was  truly  a  living  water  gift,  one  precious  part  of 
what  continues  to  shape  and  transform  my  life. 

The  planning  for  the  retreat  developed  from  several  convictions  and 
assumptions  about  spiritual  refreshment. 

Within  each  of  us  there  are  deep  wells  of  spiritual  richness,  holding  living 
waters  that  repeatedly  refresh  our  thirsts.  We  cherish  those  encouraging  and 
defining  memories  that  shape  our  journeys.  We  remember  the  relationships, 
past  and  present,  giving  us  friendship,  love  and  the  assurance  that  we  are 
understood  and  valued.  We  are  refreshed  by  the  transforming  insights  born  out 
of  study  and  life  experience,  reflection  and  conversation.  We  gain  insight  and 
direction  within  the  frames  of  daily  work  and  the  human  communities  through 
which  we  express  our  skills,  commitments  and  passions.  Our  wells  of  this  inner 
richness  hold  much  more  than  any  listing  can  encompass. 

For  numerous  reasons  -  weariness  and  preoccupation,  distraction  and 
trivialization,  causes  recognized  and  unrecognized  -we  repeatedly  experience 
separation  from  these  precious  wells  of  our  spirits,  these  inner  reservoirs  that 
hold  God's  holy  gifts  for  God's  holy  people.  Like  the  grandfather  and  the  child 
walking  back  from  the  fishing  trip,  we  get  thirsty,  and  we  long  to  return  to  the  well 
that  we  know  will  be  there  when  we  get  home.2 


2  People  registering  for  the  retreat  repeatedly  expressed  how  much  they  looked  forward  to  what 
the  theme  held  out  and  anticipated.  They  shared  their  need  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  well.  This 
theme  was  richly  resonant  for  them. 


Therefore  the  focus  of  the  retreat,  its  energy  and  its  flow,  was  framed  to 
respect  the  axis  of  those  two  perceptions.  The  retreat  was  intentionally  planned 
to  be  first  and  foremost  an  invitation,  an  opportunity,  through  which  participants 
might  connect  or  reconnect  with  their  own  wells  of  living  water.  It  was  not 
intended  as  a  time  to  introduce  new  content  -  only  such  as  might  help  people 
find  their  way  home  to  the  treasures  already  within  them.  It  was  clear  as  well  that 
the  schedule,  the  pace,  the  expectations  should  encourage  and  support  the 
journey,  not  confuse  and  overwhelm  it. 

The  Day  of  the  Retreat 

On  Saturday,  December  8,  2007,  fourteen  participants  gathered  in  the 
parish  hall  of  the  Episcopal  Parish  of  the  Messiah,  Aubumdale,  Massachusetts. 
Those  attending  had  committed  to  the  retreat  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  pre-holiday 
season.  Given  the  level  of  trust  and  open  sharing  that  characterized  the  day,  it  is 
notable  that  the  participants  came  from  three  different  parishes:  eight  from 
Messiah,  five  from  Good  Shepherd,  Watertown,  and  one  from  St.  Mary's,  Newton 
Lower  Falls.  Many  had  not  met  each  other  before,  but  that  seemed  quite  quickly 
not  to  matter.  The  solitary  woman  from  St.  Mary's  entered  into  the  day  rapidly 
and  vibrantly.  Two  of  the  participants  were  clergy  who  took  part  as  fellow  thirsty 
people  and  not  as  rectors.  They  kept  to  that  intention. 

Since  the  retreat  was  the  praxis  project  for  my  degree  program,  I  could  not 
share  the  facilitation  with  someone  else.  However,  I  had  asked  a  trusted  friend 
and  colleague  from  Episcopal  Divinity  School,  Madelyn  Betz,  completing  the  final 


year  of  her  Master  of  Divinity  program,  to  "companion"  me  during  the  retreat.  At 
various  stages  in  the  planning  we  had  met  to  share  and  discuss  what  I  was 
putting  together.  Her  observations  and  comments  were  insightful  and 
strengthened  what  I  hoped  to  invite  through  the  offerings  of  the  retreat.  Within  the 
retreat  itself  she  was  able  both  to  be  somewhat  a  participant  and  at  the  same 
time  a  focused,  attentive  observer  of  what  was  happening  or  not  happening. 
During  the  intervals  of  break  we  consulted  together,  sharing  quick  reactions  and 
talking  through  the  schedule  or  content  adjustments  that  seemed  warranted. 
Following  the  retreat  she  joined  me  and  my  advisor  in  a  post-retreat  debriefing 
meeting.3 

A  Gentle  Beginning 

For  the  needs  of  simpler  refreshment,  during  the  first  half-hour  of  the 
morning,  an  assortment  of  beverages  and  light  breakfast  items  was  offered. 
People  greeted  each  other;  the  conversation  was  easy  and  welcoming, 
understandably  a  kind  of  'waking  up'  to  the  day.  I  noted  that  people  were  talking 
a  good  deal  with  those  they  did  not  know. 

Blessing  the  Water  and  the  Day 

At  the  center  of  a  circle  of  chairs  I  had  prepared  a  draped  low  table  on 
which  I  placed  an  empty  bowl,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  statue  by  the 


3  In  the  final  section  of  this  chapter  drawing  together  "Observations  and  Reflections"  I  will  say 
more  about  the  importance  and  value  of  the  "companion"  role. 


Massachusetts  sculptor,  Andrew  DeVries,  "Madonna."  4  The  statue  powerfully 
captures  the  dance-like  ekstasis  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  the 
Annunciation.  Gathering  the  participants  around  the  table  with  me,  I  offered  a  few 
words  to  set  our  spiritual  frame  for  the  day  and  invited  them  to  share  in  a  unison 
prayer  as  I  poured  water  quite  audibly  into  the  bowl.5    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer  I  was  touched  that  a  number  of  persons  who  would  not  ordinarily  do  so 
dipped  their  hand  into  the  water  and  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross  as  I  had  done. 
We  had  prayed  together  at  the  pouring  of  the  water,  and  it  felt  as  though,  in  this 
way,  our  connection  with  the  water  had  become  more  intimate. 

A  Time  of  Introduction 

Seated  in  the  circle,  I  asked  that  each  person  introduce  themselves  and 
express  a  single  hope  they  brought  to  the  day.  One  woman  described  herself  as 
a  "go  to  person"  in  her  parish.  She  brought  to  the  day  her  desire  to  reflect  upon 
her  needs  as  someone  who  is  "much  more  than  the  person  who  bakes  the 
cookies."  Another  person  described  his  work  as  a  medical  specialist  who 
provides  life-maintenance  therapy  to  critically  ill  children  at  Children's  Hospital 
Boston.  He  spoke  of  his  practice  of  praying  for  these  children  and  their  families. 
He  brought  to  the  day  his  personal  needs,  working  with  these  children,  some  of 
whom  live  and  some  of  whom  die.  In  varying  ways  others  expressed  something 
deeply  their  own.  Listening  closely,  I  felt  that  our  day  could  be  even  more  than  I 


Andrew  DeVries  Fine  Arts,  A  photograph  of  "Madonna,"  Andrew  DeVries, 
http://www.andrewdevries.com/images/Gallery/Spiritual%20&%20Anqels/Madonna.htm 
(accessed  January  2008). 
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would  have  hoped,  and  I  felt  myself,  even  then,  relaxing  more  with  the  flow  of 
what  was  to  come.  We  were  gathered  in  our  shared  expectancies. 

An  Exercise  in  "Scriptural  Conversation"6 

The  first  principal  activity  of  the  morning  was  an  exercise  in  lectio  divina  or 
holy  conversation  related  to  a  passage  of  scripture,  John  4:5-15,  the  encounter  of 
Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob's  well,  the  passage  that  helped  to 
frame  the  theme.  The  intention  of  the  exercise  was  to  provide  a  "user-friendly" 
entrance  to  the  work  of  the  retreat  -  to  approach  the  scripture  on  a  comfortable, 
somewhat  familiar  basis,  free  of  right  or  wrong  answers.  After  introducing  the 
activity,  the  group  was  divided  in  two;  Madelyn  and  I  each  joined  one  of  the 
groups,  both  to  observe  what  was  happening  and  to  assist  the  pacing  as  needed. 
Returning  to  the  larger  group,  we  took  time  for  brief  sharing  of  individual 
responses  to  the  three  successive  readings  of  the  passage.  The  holy 
conversation  with  scripture  had  been  evocative. 

A  Time  of  Guided  Meditation 

Following  a  short  break,  I  provided  the  transition  to  the  next  activity,  a 
period  of  guided  meditation.  I  had  prepared  a  written  text  with  particular  care.7  In 
framing  the  meditation  I  consciously  chose  language  that  invited  deep  visiting 
with  memories  that  nourish  and  encourage  us.  As  I  tried  out  different  drafts  of  the 


6  Appendix,  73-74.  All  citations  of  scripture  in  the  thesis  are  taken  from  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version. 
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meditation  on  myself  I  realized,  not  for  the  first  time,  that  even  powerfully  positive 
and  generative  memories  also  have  heavier,  sometimes  painful,  layers.  I 
intended  the  meditation  to  be  affectively  rich,  but  I  wanted  to  steer  the  meditation 
toward  memories  that  give  direction,  encouragement  and  support  -  toward  those 
resources  of  our  inner  wells  that  are  the  strengthening  gifts  of  God's  Spirit  to 
each  of  us.  Looking  occasionally  around  the  room,  it  seemed  that  everyone  was 
drawn  into  the  meditation  quite  fully.  There  was  no  sign  of  anyone  simply  waiting 
for  it  to  be  over.  The  intervals  of  silence  between  the  sections  of  spoken 
guidance  were  approximately  three  minutes  long;  I  deliberately  allowed  a  bit 
longer  time  as  the  meditation  was  ending. 8 

Initial  Sharing  in  Pairs 

When  the  meditation  ended,  I  followed  instinct  and  invited  everyone  to 
stand  and  take  a  brief  stretch  break.  Checking  in  with  Madelyn,  I  adjusted  the 
plan  for  what  would  happen  next.  The  palpable  intensity  in  the  room  told  me  that 
asking  people,  even  voluntarily,  to  share  their  personal  meditations  within  the 
larger  group  right  then  would  be  a  mistake.  Instead,  I  asked  people  to  take  ten 
minutes  in  pairs,  approximately  five  minutes  for  each  person,  to  share  some  part 
of  their  meditation,  stressing  a  previously  expressed  house  rule  that  no  one 
should  feel  compelled  at  any  point  to  share  beyond  their  comfort  level.  The 
intensity,  energy  and  duration  of  the  conversation  in  pairs,  and  then  in  a  brief, 


8  During  the  meditation  I  was  concerned  in  hearing  the  rather  loud  voices  of  some  workman  on 
the  ground  outside  the  building,  thinking  that  this  would  disturb  or  harm  the  meditation.  When  I 
spoke  to  the  group  about  it  later,  many  said  that  they  had  not  heard  the  voices  at  all. 


8 


initial  discussion  within  the  whole  group,  made  clear  that  the  meditation  had 
produced  a  great  deal  more  than  I  had  hoped.  Before  the  lunch  break,  I  asked 
everyone  to  bring  their  meditation  work  into  what  we  would  be  doing  in  the 
afternoon. 

Introduction  to  the  Afternoon 

I  framed  the  activity  of  the  afternoon  while  drawing  in  the  work  of  the 
morning.  Just  before  lunch  I  had  called  attention  to  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  room 
on  which  were  placed  a  number  of  large  print  quotations  and  a  variety  of  color 
photographs,  chosen  to  express  the  point  that  "the  water  comes  from  many 
wells."9  Now  I  affirmed  that  gifts  of  living  water  come  to  us  in  many  different 
ways,  from  varying  sources,  one  not  somehow  more  right  than  another.  I  invited 
folk  to  browse  the  table  of  quotations  and  pictures,  carrying  with  them  the 
insights  or  messages  from  their  meditation.  I  asked  that  each  person  select  one 
quotation  or  picture  to  bring  back  to  the  group,  one  that  seemed  resonant  for 
them,  that  might  help  to  share  with  others  something  of  their  sense  of  living  water 
in  their  own  experience,  free  to  draw  in  their  morning's  meditation  if  they  chose.  I 
stressed  also  that  if  what  occurred  to  them  was  not  found  on  the  table,  if  they 
thought  of  something  else,  they  could  simply  describe  it.  I  added  that  if  more  than 
one  chose  the  same  quote  or  photo  that  would  be  no  problem. 


9  Appendix,  76-80. 


A  Time  of  Group  Reflection 

In  the  planned  schedule  for  the  day  I  had  intended  to  divide  the  group  into 
two  after  folks  finished  browsing  at  the  table,  primarily  to  make  sharing  easier.  As 
people  returned  to  the  circle  of  chairs  however,  the  group  fell  into  comfortable 
conversation  and  began  to  share  things  spontaneously.  My  better  sense  was  to 
keep  everyone  together,  and  that  turned  out  to  be  a  good  decision. 

Initiating  the  discussion,  I  asked,  "How  may  we  name  the  many  sources  of 
living  water?  What  did  you  find  at  the  table  of  quotes  and  pictures  that  helps  to 
do  this?"  I  encouraged  people  to  speak  spontaneously  rather  than  going  around 
the  circle  in  turn.  The  sharing  was  incredibly  rich  and  deeply  moving,  frankly 
more  than  any  written  description  can  express.  As  I  listened  carefully,  I  made 
brief  response  to  many  of  the  statements.  In  some  instances  I  shared  an  intuitive 
insight  or  thought;  in  others  I  suggested  possible  connections  with  other  things 
that  had  been  said.  These  exchanges  had  the  quality  of  a  kind  of  comfortable 
intimacy  and  flow. 

One  person  who  is  blind  talked  about  making  the  difficult  transition  to  a 
new  seeing-eye  dog,  following  the  death  of  her  previous  beloved  dog.  She 
reflected  on  change  as  the  gateway  of  promise  and  the  phrase  "fear  not." 
Another  woman  had  selected  a  photo  that  spoke  to  her  of  a  wonderful  buoyancy 
and  the  uplifting  sense  that  "waves  may  go  over  us,  but  not  drown  us."  A  third, 
deeply  missing  a  beloved  aunt  and  mother,  responded  to  the  Starhawk 
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observations  about  our  longing  to  go  to  a  home  of  true  communion,  freedom  and 
love. 

There  was  a  response  to  the  assurance  in  the  E.  Stanley  Ott  quotation 
that  God's  true  voice  will  resonate  within  us.  Another  man  reflected  on  the 
quotation  from  Teresa  of  Avila  that  "Christ  has  no  body  now  but  yours.  .  .  .  Yours 
are  the  hands  with  which  Christ  is  to  bless  all  people  now."  The  woman  I  noted 
previously  who  wanted  to  be  understood  as  "more  than  the  person  who  bakes 
cookies"  said,  "Only  I  have  my  special  message  and  I  am  necessary."  A  retired 
art  teacher  talked  about  discovering  new  ways  to  help  others  open  up  the  gifts  in 
themselves. 

A  woman  struggling  with  serious  illness  spoke  of  the  journey  toward  living 
water  as  a  journey  with  urgency  and  her  sense  of  the  powerful  reality  of  co- 
creation  in  healing.  Yet  another  responded  to  the  Sue  Monk  Kidd  observations 
about  transformation  and  spiritual  whittling  and  the  Taize  Community  statement 
about  silence  and  the  discovery  of  being  inhabited  by  a  Presence.  She  spoke  of 
her  sense  that  God's  Spirit  is  "hovering  over  the  waters." 

At  some  point  in  these  exchanges  I  commented  that  we  hunger  for  a 
church  community  that  powerfully  communicates  to  us  that  we  matter  -  to  each 
other  and  to  what  God  is  doing  in  the  world.  If  our  experience  of  church  fails  to  do 
that,  we  need  to  be  part  of  the  transformation  that  helps  it  refocus  and  more 
insistently  serve  that  purpose.  I  repeated  what  I  had  said  earlier  in  the  morning 
during  the  prayer  over  the  water:  that  like  Jesus  coming  out  of  the  baptismal 
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waters  of  the  Jordan,  we  need  to  hear  God's  voice  saying  to  us  "you  are  my 
beloved." 

Moving  toward  Conclusion 

As  the  end  of  the  retreat  approached,  I  asked  if  any  might  share 
something  they  would  be  carrying  out  of  the  day.  One  volunteered  how  good  and 
welcome  it  was  just  to  have  a  time  of  quiet  and  focus.  With  some  visible  emotion 
another  said,  "The  well  is  deep  and  will  not  run  dry!"  Someone  else  said  how 
good  it  was  to  be  together  and  to  connect  so  well  with  each  other. 

There  were  comments  appreciating  the  Madonna  figure  on  the  center 
table,  a  sense  that  its  spirit-filled  energy  would  be  remembered  and  had  been 
powerful  throughout  the  day.  There  was  a  strong  and  shared  appreciation  of  the 
quotations  -  appreciation  also  that  people  had  come  back  to  the  group  with 
either  quotes  or  pictures  and  had  read  the  quotes  out  loud  before  going  on  to 
speak  of  why  they  had  been  chosen. 

Returning  to  the  Water 

The  retreat  then  ended  as  it  had  begun.  We  returned  to  the  water.  I 
suggested  that,  as  we  had  prayed  together  at  the  beginning  to  ask  God's 
blessing  upon  this  water  and  our  retreat,  we  had  ourselves  added  blessing  to  the 
water  throughout  the  day  by  what  we  had  shared  and  done.  Now  we  would 
conclude  the  retreat  as  the  bowl  was  carried  around  the  circle.  I  invited  each 
person  to  dip  their  hand  in  the  water  and  to  touch  the  head  of  the  person  to  their 
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left,  offering  to  that  person  some  words  of  hope  or  blessing.  The  room  was  very 
quiet  as  this  took  place,  and  yet,  one  could  hardly  hear  what  was  being  said, 
each  to  the  other.  That  was  just  as  well.  The  gifts  of  touch  and  the  words  spoken 
were  quite  personal  and  appropriately  private.10  People  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave, 
quietly  embracing  and  remaining  for  awhile  in  conversation. 


Observations  and  Reflections 

I  had  planned  this  retreat  day  for  others,  wanting  it  to  be  a  genuine  and 
helpful  offering  of  spiritual  refreshment.  Judging  from  conversations,  both  that 
afternoon  and  over  the  following  weeks,  it  had  been  that  and  more.  As  the  retreat 
ended,  one  participant  came  up  to  share  an  embrace,  thanked  me  profusely,  and 
commented  how  very  much  she  had  needed  to  spend  time  doing  what  the  retreat 
had  invited  and  nourished  within  her. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  woman  living  with  a  serious  illness,  spoke  with 
me  after  Sunday  Eucharist.  She  wanted  me  to  know  that  she  was  still  richly 
engaged  with  the  retreat  event,  that  what  she  had  carried  out  of  the  day  was 
powerfully  at  work  within  her.  It  had  not  been  simply  a  "transient  fix."  It  sustained 
her  in  her  continuing  work  of  living  within  her  illness. 

What  I  had  not  planned  for  -  had  not  even  anticipated  -  was  the  impact  of 
the  retreat  on  me.  Without  hiding  or  protective  artifice  I  had  allowed  what  is 


10  Madelyn  had  volunteered  to  carry  the  bowl  around  the  circle.  Later  she  described  to  me  feeling 
a  bit  like  an  intruder  as  people  blessed  each  other,  yet  respecting  that  what  she  was  doing  was 
essential. 
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deepest  and  most  vulnerable  within  my  own  spirit  to  come  out  freely  both  in  the 
advance  planning  and  then,  significantly,  in  shaping  the  way  I  facilitated  the 
retreat  as  its  leader.  I  trusted  my  intuitions  and  hunches,  and  I  was  comfortable 
about  making  adjustments  as  the  day  went  forward.  I  let  my  voice  be  the  voice  of 
my  own  spirit.  I  know  no  way  to  say  it  except  that  I  let  myself  be  the  minister  that 
I  am  -  the  minister  the  Holy  One  ordains  me  to  be  by  Baptism.  To  experience,  to 
recognize,  and  to  feel  so  deeply  that  that  is  what  I  am  and  what  I  am  to  be  in  the 
future  is  a  gift  beyond  expression. 

What  invited,  indeed  invoked,  this  day  of  spiritual  journey,  marked  by  such 
intimacy  and  trust?  I  offer  some  observations  and  reflections,  acknowledging  that 
there  is  more  to  reflect  upon,  some  of  which  unfolds  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Those  who  attended  the  retreat  did  so  quite  deeply  primed  and  responsive 
to  the  theme  and  invitation  of  the  day.  Some  who  spoke  to  me  beforehand 
described  the  needs  they  recognized  in  various  ways.  Their  personal  life-issues 
and  existing  spiritual  reflections  were,  in  one  sense,  their  advance  homework. 
They  brought  themselves  to  the  event,  and,  in  this  way,  added  to  the  authenticity 
of  what  took  place.  The  invitation  to  the  retreat  had  been  evocative  and  was 
resonant  for  the  issues  of  their  own  lives. 

The  day  was  set  within  a  sacramental  frame.  We  began  and  were  united 
in  praying  over  the  bowl  of  water  which  remained  in  the  center  of  our  focus 
throughout  the  day.  As  we  prayed  over  the  water,  we  prayed  also  for  ourselves 
and  for  what  we  were  to  share  that  day.  Before  we  took  leave,  we  exchanged 
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words  of  personal  blessing  or  hope,  touching  each  other  with  the  powerful 
symbol  of  this  water.  It  was  within  recurrent  moments,  such  as  these,  that  we 
prayed  to  hear  the  voice  of  assurance  that  we  are  God's  beloved. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  retreat  to  set  out  a  great  deal  of  new 
material.  The  day  was  structured  to  encourage  each  of  us  to  find  our  own  ways 
to  the  spiritual  wells  already  available  to  us,  to  draw  up  some  of  the  water  from 
those  wells,  and  to  let  that  precious  water  refresh  our  deeper  thirsts.  This  was 
done  with  the  certainty  that  we  must  make  such  journeys  repeatedly.  The 
precious  'drink'  for  which  we  thirst  is  not  something  we  own  once  and  for  all. 
Therefore  we  must  not  deny  ourselves  the  need,  the  right  and  the  necessity  to 
return  to  the  holy  wells.11 

The  retreat  event  was  notable  for  a  special  quality  of  hospitality  -  not  just 
something  privately  offered  to  others  by  me  or  any  one  individual  -  but  a  mutual 
hospitality  that  nourished  a  great  deal  of  what  the  day  came  to  be.  There  was  a 
readiness  to  enter  into  the  integrity  of  genuine  connection  with  others,  to  offer 
from  one  self  and  to  receive  from  the  other  what  is  deep  and  sometimes 
vulnerable  within  the  spirit  journey  of  each.  Within  this  atmosphere  of  trust  we 
helped  each  other  to  recognize  and  to  express  the  living  water  already  within  us, 
to  voice  and  to  celebrate  the  many  and  differing  wells  from  which  the  water 


To  my  mind,  and  to  the  minds  of  others  with  whom  I  share,  this  is  an  essential  aspect  of 
liturgical  'practice'.  We  keep  repeating  our  liturgies  because  we  must.  We  return  to  prayer  and 
scripture,  to  font  and  altar,  not  to  own  what  we  find,  but  to  be  owned  by  the  One  who  finds  us. 
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comes,  and  to  realize  that  each  of  us  have  unique,  indeed  irreplaceable,  capacity 
to  be  the  gift  of  living  water  for  others. 

The  pace  and  variety  within  the  retreat  schedule  was  designed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  refreshment  of  the  day.  There  was  conscious  balancing  of  the 
elements,  beginning  with  a  more  familiar,  more  cognitive  exercise  of  holy 
conversation  with  scripture  before  entering  into  the  affective  depths  of  the  guided 
meditation.  Each  element  was  kept  as  unhurried  as  it  needed  to  be,  and  there 
were  sufficient  breaks.  Times  of  silence  were  not  squashed. 

Careful  planning  and  scheduling  helped  the  day,  but  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  toward  what  had  not  been  planned  was  also  important.  Originally 
I  had  thought  that  the  morning  would  offer  sufficient  time  for  the  work  related  to 
the  guided  meditation.  When  it  was  clear  that  the  meditation  had  been  especially 
rich  and  that  time  was  pressing,  I  invited  folk  to  bring  the  meditation  along  as 
they  entered  into  the  afternoon.  As  it  turned  out,  this  enriched  the  afternoon's 
exercise  and  discussion  beyond  anything  I  had  thought  ahead  of  time. 

There  was  explicit  and  repeated  encouragement  to  participate  and  to 
share  comfortably.  I  acknowledged,  for  example,  my  own  dislike  of  programs  in 
which  everyone  is  expected  to  fit  into  the  same  mold  of  response.  Noting  that 
some  parts  of  what  we  did  might  touch  especially  private  or  heavily  emotional 
issues  I  stressed  that  we  should  respect  what  we  heard  from  others  and  share 
from  within  ourselves  as  we  chose.  I  suggested  that  what  happened  within  the 
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retreat  itself  was  not  the  limit  of  its  value.  Our  responses  and  our  work  would 
continue  beyond  that  day. 

My  work  of  facilitation  was  helped  immensely  by  the  "companion"  model. 
Beyond  the  conversation  ahead  of  time  and  reflective  reactions  to  what  I  was 
planning,  there  were  distinct  values  within  the  retreat  itself.  To  have  someone 
there  as  a  singularly  focused  observer  freed  me  to  focus  more  consistently  on 
the  immediacies  of  facilitation  and  let  some  other  perceptions  go.  When  we  did 
consult  during  the  day,  my  decisions  about  adjustments  benefited  from 
Madelyn's  observations  of  things  I  had  missed.  Some  of  these  same  essential 
values  clearly  can  be  present  in  a  co-facilitation  model,  as  the  two  facilitators 
take  turns  with  each  other. 

Within  the  afternoon  discussions,  after  the  browsing  at  the  table  display  of 
"living  water  from  many  wells"  -  as  folks  also  brought  in  more  from  their  morning 
meditations  -  there  was  a  powerful  sense  of  the  sacred.  It  was  manifest  in  the 
ways  in  which  people  thoughtfully  verbalized  what  they  were  discussing.  It  was 
evident  in  the  respectfulness  and  appropriate  forbearance  of  the  listening.  The 
participants  became  "priests  to  each  other."  They  were  naming  the  sacred  in  their 
own  experience  and  appreciatively  recognizing  it  in  what  others  named  out  of 
their  experience.  It  became  in  this  way  a  form  of  liturgy  that  we  need  to  engage 
more  frequently. 

This  quality  of  appreciative  and  forbearing  listening  did  not  restrict  what  I 
call  the  "mutual  resonance"  of  the  interactions.  While  there  was  no  dismissive 
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rush  to  jump  in  and  say  "your  story  makes  me  think  of  my  story,"  clearly  what  had 
been  offered  and  heard  previously  from  others  was  sometimes  evocative  of  what 
another  person  later  said  or  helped  to  illuminate  that  person's  insights  and 
statements. 

Continuing  the  Journey  to  Holy  Wells 

From  the  comments  of  others  and  my  own  observations,  there  had  been  a 
comfortable  realization  that  the  retreat  event,  the  day  itself,  generated  more  than 
one  day  could  possibly  deal  with.  This  was  just  as  it  needed  to  be.  The  retreat 
had  been  a  very  rich  offering  of  refreshment.  It  would  be  a  valued  part  of  the 
journey  ahead. 

The  retreat  and  that  awareness  of  its  generative  values  deeply  underscore 
a  fundamental  point.  Our  spiritual  journey  is  one  of  continuous  process.  The  story 
of  the  journey  is  never  finished,  and,  as  the  story  continues,  God's  people  need 
the  refreshment  -  the  fresh  grounding  and  direction  -  that  comes  from  returning 
to  holy  wells.  We  return  to  those  wells  because  we  have  visited  them  before. 
They  are  the  wells  that  have  brought  us  on  our  way  thus  far. 

In  the  next  two  chapters  I  reflect  on  four  of  the  wells  that  are  central  in  the 
Christian  spiritual  journey.  In  Chapter  Two  I  consider  the  wells  of  prayer  and 
scripture,  two  wells  richly  interconnected.  In  Chapter  Three  I  reflect  upon  the 
wells  of  font  and  altar,  the  fundamental  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Eucharist. 
What  do  we  experience  and  encounter  at  these  wells?  What  are  their  precious 
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gifts  for  our  journeys?  How  is  our  journey  shaped  by  what  they  claim  of  us  as 
well  as  what  they  offer? 
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Chapter  2 

The  Wells  of  Prayer  and  Scripture 

In  a  darkened  church  the  flame  of  a  new  Paschal  Candle  gently  burns, 

and  the  lights  of  flickering  vigil  candles  are  visible  all  about  the  room.  The  person 

appointed  intones  the  ancient  text  of  the  Exsultet. 

Rejoice  now,  heavenly  hosts  and  choirs  of  angels, 
and  let  your  trumpets  shout  Salvation 
for  the  victory  of  our  mighty  King.  .  .  . 

All  you  who  stand  near  this  marvelous  and  holy  flame, 

pray  with  me  to  God  the  Almighty 

for  the  grace  to  sing  the  worthy  praise  of  this  great  light.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  night,  when  you  brought  our  fathers,  the  children 
of  Israel,  out  of  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  led  them  through  the 
Red  Sea  on  dry  land. 

This  is  the  night,  when  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  are  delivered 
from  the  gloom  of  sin,  and  are  restored  to  grace  and  holiness 
of  life.  .  .  . 

How  wonderful  and  beyond  our  knowing,  O  God,  is  your 
Mercy  and  loving-kindness  to  us,  that  to  redeem  a  slave, 
you  gave  a  Son.  .  .  . 

Holy  Father,  accept  our  evening  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  this 
candle  in  your  honor.  .  .  .1 

It  is  the  night  of  the  Great  Vigil  of  Easter,  that  glorious  crown  of  Christian  liturgies. 

The  darkness  in  which  the  Vigil  began  has  been  broken.  The  Paschal  Candle 

has  been  carried  in  procession  to  its  stand,  and,  beneath  its  light,  the  Exsultet  is 

proclaimed. 


1  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  Other  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Church:  Together  with  the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David:  According  to  the  Use  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  (New  York:  Church  Hymnal  Corp.,  1979),  286-287. 
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This  powerful  text  and  its  attending  vigil  actions  came  to  mind  as  I  framed 
this  chapter.  The  language  of  the  Exsultet  is  a  poetic  summons  to  prayer,  a 
dramatic  invitation  to  join  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth  in  rejoicing.  At  the 
same  time  it  recalls  from  scripture's  vibrant  memory  what  God  has  done.  Biblical 
themes  of  Exodus  deliverance  and  the  event  of  Jesus'  resurrection  are 
powerfully  expressed  within  the  declarative  of  the  prayer,  "This  is  the  night."  In  a 
thoroughly  felicitous  sense,  the  well  of  prayer  and  the  well  of  scripture  are  found 
side  by  side. 

Beyond  these  annually  recurrent  nights  of  Easter  Vigil,  in  all  that  is  within 
our  continuing  spiritual  journeys,  what  we  may  draw  from  the  well  of  one 
enhances  and  shapes  what  we  may  draw  from  the  other.  There  is  a  blessed  and 
nourishing  intimacy  between  the  well  of  prayer  and  the  well  of  scripture. 

Why  Do  We  Come  to  the  Well  of  Prayer? 
It  seems  a  simple,  almost  unnecessary  question.  Yet  it  is  not  simple.  It 
invites  continuing  reflection.  Within  each  person  who  journeys  to  this  well  there  is 
a  unique  history.  It  is,  as  it  must  be,  a  continuous  story,  not  a  fixed  possession. 
That  inner  history  is  deeply  precious  and  nuanced.  Each  person  continues  to 
discern  something  of  prayer  from  within  these  inner  depths.  Within  each  of  us 
this  inner  treasure  is  a  kind  of  bottomless  pool  of  revelation.  Yet,  if  we  allow  it, 
there  are  other  rich  pools  of  revelation.  We  discern  even  more  of  the  complex 
richness  of  prayer  through  inquiring  and  respectful  attention  to  the  perspectives 
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and  practices  of  others,  especially  those  whose  worlds  of  spiritual  life  and 
tradition  are  distinct  from  our  own. 

What  are  some  emerging  facets  within  this  unfolding  discernment  that 
shape  and  counsel  our  understanding  of  prayer? 

The  compassionate  heart  of  God  is  already  complete  and  full  beyond  our 
imagining.  Human  prayer  reaches  out  toward  that  heart  of  the  divine,  not  to 
enlarge  it  or  to  alter  its  already  compassionate  and  gracious  intention,  but  to  seek 
communion  with  it.  Perhaps  too  slowly  in  our  spiritual  journeys  we  come  to 
realize  that  even  before  we  begin  our  prayer  that  about  which  we  pray  is  already 
within  God's  heart. 

On  the  one  hand  this  compassionate  heart  of  God  absolutely  surpasses 
human  imagination.  It  transcends  any  expression  of  word  or  symbol.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  experience  the  holy  heart  of  God  quite  wonderfully  as  an  intimate 
presence,  as  close  as  breath.  With  reverence  and  caution  we  begin  to  recognize 
that  the  divine  is  also  somehow  within  us.  The  experience  of  this  is  a  paradox 
also  present  within  the  well  of  scripture.  We  will  consider  it  further  when  we  come 
a  bit  later  to  consider  scripture. 

Because  it  seems  a  kind  of  familiar  truth  we  think  of  prayer  primarily  as  a 
human  activity.  However,  any  honest  accounting  of  the  life  of  prayer  must 
acknowledge  its  seasons  of  barrenness  or  distraction,  when  the  whole  enterprise 
of  prayer  may  seem  empty  or  useless.  Then,  if  not  sooner,  we  may  experience 
prayer,  in  another  sense,  as  God's  self-initiating  movement  toward  us.  The  words 
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of  an  anonymously  written  Christian  hymn  express  something  of  that  aspect  of 
prayer.  "I  sought  the  Lord,  and  afterward  I  knew  he  moved  my  soul  to  seek  him, 
seeking  me;  it  was  not  I  that  found,  O  Savior  true;  no  I  was  found  of  thee."2 

Believing  the  heart  of  God  is  already  fully  active  even  so  we  offer  prayer 
for  the  needs  of  others  and  the  world  around  us.  Beyond  any  easy  explanation  or 
expression,  when  we  offer  intercession,  we  are  acting  upon  our  need  to  name 
these  concerns  from  within  our  own  heart  of  compassion  in  prayerful  communion 
with  God's  greater  heart.  We  pray  that  all  holy  energy,  all  that  is  compassionately 
at  work,  may  support  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  we  intercede.  We  pray  further 
that  our  energies  and  commitments  and  those  of  others  may  serve  in  holy  unity 
with  the  purposes  of  God  -  the  purposes  of  healing,  justice  and  transformation 
within  God's  continuing,  still  unfolding,  work  of  creation.  We  pray  with  an 
understanding,  sometimes  born  from  personal  experience,  that  the  knowledge  of 
"being  prayed  for"  is  itself  powerful  and  healing.  I  deeply  respect  and  continue  to 
offer  to  others  the  assurance  I  heard  my  father  give  as  friend  and  pastor:  "I'll  be 
holding  you  in  prayer." 

We  view  prayer  quite  understandably  as  an  essential  expression  of  our 
human  activity  in  relationship  to  God.  However,  in  the  unfolding  of  our  spiritual 
journey  we  begin  to  realize  that  prayer  is  also  God's  activity  within  us.  A 
statement  from  the  Taize  Community  is  a  rich  expression  of  that  insight. 


2  The  Hymnal  1982:  according  to  the  use  of  The  Episcopal  Church  (New  York:  Church  Hymnal 
Corporation,  1985),  689. 
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When  we  try  to  express  communion  with  God  in  words,  our  minds  quickly 
come  up  short.  But,  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Christ  is  praying  far  more  than  we  imagine.  Although  God  never  stops 
trying  to  communicate  with  us,  this  is  never  in  order  to  impose.  The  voice 
of  God  is  often  heard  only  in  a  whisper,  in  a  breath  of  silence.  Remaining 
in  silence  in  God's  presence,  open  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  already  prayer.3 

Allowing  ourselves  to  "remain"  within  that  silence  is  not  easy.  We  think  that  we 

must  be  doing  something  or  employing  some  better  method  of  engagement  with 

prayer.  However,  we  are  counseled  to  accept  and  to  dwell  within  the  silence  for 

what  it  is  at  a  given  moment  and  to  trust  what  it  may  reveal  itself  to  be  in  the 

further  passing  of  time  -  the  gift  of  a  presence  unfailingly  praying  within  us. 

The  road  to  contemplation  is  not  one  of  achieving  inner  silence  at  all  costs 
by  following  some  technique  that  creates  a  kind  of  emptiness  within.  If, 
instead,  with  a  childlike  trust  we  let  Christ  pray  silently  within  us,  then  one 
day  we  shall  discover  that  the  depths  of  our  being  are  inhabited  by  a 
Presence.4 

That  promised  discovery  of  God's  presence  at  work  within  us  is  the  richest 

of  the  gifts  from  the  well  of  prayer.  Deepest  prayer  is  the  continuous  working  of 

the  Holy  within  us.  It  is  present  and  active  both  without  and  within  our  awareness. 

This  realization  within  our  prayer  is  what  I  perceive  and  name  as  the  experience 

of  transforming  presence.  We  do  not  possess  it.  It  possesses  us.  We  do  not 

grasp  this  readily  but  come  to  understand  it  in  unbidden,  sometimes  quite 

confounding  moments  of  "ah-ha"  realization.  It  is  more  than  a  little  difficult  to  let 


3  The  Taize  Community,  "Preparing  a  time  of  prayer,"  http://www.taize.fr/en  article337.html 
(accessed  July,  2007). 
*  Ibid. 
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go  of  the  illusion  that  somehow  we  could  possess  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  securely  if  we  might  somehow  just  "get  it  right."5 

Praying  the  Scriptures 

The  Collect  for  Proper  28  is  the  petition  of  a  worshipping  people  engaged 

with  Holy  Scripture  and  engaged  by  Holy  Scripture.  Its  phrasing  is  both  familiar 

and  remarkable. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  caused  all  holy  Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our  learning: 
Grant  us  so  to  hear  them,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them, 
that  we  may  embrace  and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life,  which  you  have  given  us  in  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ;  who  lives  and 
reigns  with  you  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.6 

How  is  it  that  we  may  hear,  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  precious 

and  complex  treasure  of  scripture? 

The  hearing  and  the  reading  of  scripture  thoroughly  permeate 

Anglican/Episcopal  devotion  and  liturgy.  Some  people  have  the  habit  of 

devotional  reading  of  the  Bible,  often  accompanied  with  other  sources  of 

meditative  reading  and  prayer.  The  cycle  of  readings  within  the  daily  offices 

encourages  another  kind  of  ordered  opportunity.  The  Eucharistic  liturgy 

incorporates  the  three-year  cycle  of  lectionary  readings  and  invites  sermons  that 


5  In  conversation  and  public  statement,  faculty  member  and  fellow-learner,  Richard  McCall  shares 
a  liberating  insight  from  within  his  own  experience  of  Buddhist  and  Christian  spiritual  practice. 
Just  at  that  moment  one  thinks  some  holy  and  transformative  "truth"  is  there  to  seize  hold  of,  as 
we  reach  out  to  grasp  it,  it  disappears.  We  engage  in  prayer  and  liturgy  as  an  absolutely  essential 
ongoing  "practice."  We  do  not  possess  Holy  truth.  We  practice  the  recurrent  discovery  that  the 
Holy  possesses  us  and  comes  among  us  as  a  redemptive  presence. 
6The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  236.  Emphasis  in  italics  added. 
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reflect  upon  the  propers  of  the  day,  desirably  with  their  principal  focus  upon  the 
Gospel  appointed  for  the  day. 

Biblical  study,  formal  or  more  casual,  has  continuously  expanding 
scholarly  and  exegetical  resources  to  draw  upon  that  encourage  both  deep 
appreciation  of  the  scriptures  and  a  critical,  discerning  understanding  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  context  of  the  writing.  Indeed,  the  failure  to  engage  the 
scriptures  within  that  balanced  perspective  continues  to  have  dark  and 
destructive  consequences. 

The  late  Verna  Dozier  was  passionate  in  her  profound  and  instructive 

regard  for  the  Bible  as  a  fundamental  document  of  the  faith,  but  she  was  similarly 

passionate  in  her  plain  spoken  warnings  against  its  misuse. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  the  Bible  as  a  model  for  how  we  live  out 
our  lives,  not  as  a  rule  book.  The  issue  that  the  Bible  raises  is,  in  the  light 
of  what  God  has  done  in  history,  what  kind  of  response  do  I  make  in  my 
daily  life?  The  response  is  the  response  for  that  moment  because  the 
situation  in  which  I  have  to  respond  keeps  changing.  It  is  not  helpful  to 
take  what  others  did  in  one  cultural  situation  and  make  it  a  rule  for 
another.  The  people  of  the  Bible  worked  out  their  response  in  their 
situation,  never  dreaming  that  anybody  was  going  to  take  that  response  as 
a  rule  for  what  people  were  supposed  to  do  twenty  centuries  later.  What 
we  have  done  is  to  make  an  idol  out  of  the  Bible,  to  make  it  the  fourth 
person  of  the  Trinity.7 

This  distortion  of  scripture's  heart  and  intent,  when  the  Bible  is  treated  as  an 

"idol",  encourages  and  promotes  an  arid  and  unloving  spiritual  rigidity.  It  panders 

to  self-serving  and  unbending  extremism.  The  news  of  any  given  day  within 


7  Cynthia  L.  Shattuck  and  Fredrica  Harris  Thompsett,  eds.,  Confronted  by  God:  The  Essential 
Verna  Dozier  (New  York:  Seabury  Books,  2006),  74. 
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communities  of  faith,  indeed  society  at  large,  is  clear  and  sufficient 

documentation  of  the  damage  being  done  in  the  name  of  "biblical  truth." 8 

Moreover,  Verna  Dozier  saw  that  these  risks,  damaging  in  themselves, 

were  not  the  only  wounds.  The  deeper  heart  of  the  biblical  message  and  its 

underlying  purpose  gets  lost.  The  real  truth  claim  of  scripture  is  overlooked. 

We  tend  to  miss  the  one  message  the  Bible  offers  us,  that  God  loves  us 
and  has  acted  to  redeem  us.  We  are  already  saved.  We  are  accepted.  We 
are  all  right.  We  are  free  and  we  can  use  our  freedom  responsibly.  .  .  .We 
are  ultimately  loved  by  God  and  we  can  never  get  beyond  that  love.  The 
biblical  message  is  not  a  collection  of  rules,  but  an  assurance  of  love.9 

Ms.  Dozier  knew  that  the  gift  of  that  clear  assurance  of  redeeming  love  provides 

our  real  and  transforming  freedom  to  live  as  God's  people  and  to  do  God's  work 

within  our  daily  lives. 

The  "Bible"  Collect  prays  that  we  may  inwardly  digest  {he  scriptures.  That 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  choice  of  language.  In  part  it  insists  that 
our  engagement  with  scripture  and  the  engagement  of  scripture  within  us  is  an 
ongoing  process,  not  unlike  the  digestion  of  food.  To  inwardly  digest  is  to  be 
changed  ourselves,  to  be  transformed,  within  the  continuing  faith  journey  of  our 
spirits. 

One  expression  of  that  ongoing  process  of  inner  digestion  is  that  we  pray 
the  scriptures. 


3  The  risk  of  idolatry  and  its  demonic  damages  is  not  a  monopoly  held  by  Christians.  Believers 
within  all  spiritual  traditions  can  also  treat  their  sacred  literature  as  "idol". 
9  Shattuck  &  Thompsett,  75-76. 
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We  pray  the  scriptures  quite  powerfully  when  we  chant  the  psalms  in 
office  or  Eucharist.  We  savor  the  words,  and  we  enter  into  the  force  of  the  words 
in  ways  reaching  far  beyond  ordinary  reading  or  study.  The  pace  and  sound 
frequently  draw  us  into  a  place  of  prayer.  The  whole  action  of  chant  focuses  and 
unites  our  senses,  sometimes  approaching  one  single  sense,  one  unity  of 
communion  with  the  Holy  and  with  holy  words.  It  is  an  encompassing,  enveloping 
unity  of  prayer-filled  attention.  What  we  may  discern  in  this,  this  experience  of 
what  it  is  to  pray  the  scriptures,  is  something  not  easily  expressed  but  powerfully 
felt. 

We  pray  the  scriptures  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  when  we  engage 
with  others  in  lectio  divina  or  holy  conversation  with  scripture.  One  form  of  that 
praying  of  scripture  was  used  at  the  retreat  discussed  in  Chapter  One.  As  a 
passage  is  successively  read  aloud,  those  within  the  group  listen,  within  their 
own  meditation,  for  the  word  or  phrase  that  most  strongly  or  clearly  draws  their 
attention  at  that  moment.  They  listen  a  second  time  for  what  emerges  as  the 
most  compelling  theme  or  concern  within  that  scripture.  A  third  time  they  reflect 
and  meditate,  seeking  the  insight  or  message,  relating  to  that  theme  or  concern, 
that  God  seems  to  be  offering  within  this  passage  at  this  particular  time.  What  is 
shared  within  the  group,  at  each  of  the  three  stages,  is  received  without 
judgement  or  comment.  However,  this  sharing  at  each  successive  stage  does 
create  a  kind  of  body  of  diverse  responses  that  enriches  the  further  praying  of  the 
passage  for  each  participant. 
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One  can  also  pray  the  scriptures  when  alone.  I  have  experienced  this 
quite  valuably  through  my  habits  of  sermon  preparation,  but  I  practice  it  generally 
when  I  engage  biblical  material.  When  I  first  turn  to  the  passage  or  passages  at 
issue,  I  simply  try  to  meditate  upon  them  as  they  present  themselves  right  then.  I 
dwell  with  the  scriptures  and  let  them  dwell  within  me.  I  listen  for  what  most 
draws  me,  what  most  engages  or  perplexes  me.  Only  when  I  have  lived  with  that 
for  a  time  can  I  begin  to  work  on  what  might  have  value  to  be  said  or  shared  with 
others.  Only  as  that  begins  to  focus  for  me  will  I  turn  to  commentaries, 
dictionaries  or  other  sources.  Then  I  am  ready  to  have  my  sense  of  it  enlarged  or 
amended. 

Scripture  as  the  Prayer  of  Holy  Presence  within  Us 
It  seems  somehow  strange  to  think  of  scripture  as  having  a  voice  of 
prayer.  How  that  sense  of  things  comes  to  be  is  by  no  means  clear.  What  is  clear 
is  that  this  is  what  we  experience.  In  our  repeated  journeys  to  the  well  of 
scripture,  certain  passages  come  to  settle  permanently  within  our  spiritual 
consciousness.  We  return  to  them,  and  they  return  to  us,  without  end.  We  are  in 
their  grip.  That  is  how  it  feels,  and  how  we  see,  express  and  interpret  the  issues 
of  faith  and  life  is  transformed  by  what  the  scripture  appears  to  be  doing  within 
us.  Our  faith  journey,  our  own  voice  within  that  journey,  is  being  shaped  by  this 
process,  endlessly  at  work  within  us. 

Only  gradually  do  we  discern,  and  then  only  in  part,  that  it  is  not  the 
scripture  as  such  that  is  praying.  It  is  the  holy  presence  of  God  praying  in  us, 
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within  and  through  these  scriptures.10  This  prayer  of  God's  presence  through  the 
voice  of  scripture  is  persistent.  It  is  the  very  depth  of  the  One  Holy  and  Living 
God  reaching  into  the  very  depth  of  our  own  becoming  and  transformation.  It  is 
an  invocation  for  our  life  and  participation  within  the  continued  birthing  of  God's 
ceaseless  work  of  creation. 

I  have  selected  two  passages  of  scripture  that  have  that  kind  of  persistent 
importance  and  power  for  me.  I  offer  them  simply  as  examples  of  what  I  am 
describing.  My  reflections  on  these  passages  are  intended  to  share  some  sense 
of  what  they  invoke  in  my  own  journey.  I  also  hope  that  the  reader,  reflecting  on 
what  I  express,  may  be  encouraged  to  name  and  to  cherish  those  other  portions 
of  scripture  that  are  the  prayer  of  holy  presence  within  their  own  journey. 

Wrestling  with  God  -  God  Wrestling  with  Us 

In  1960,  while  in  seminary  in  Chicago,  I  heard  a  sermon  based  on  the 

Genesis  account  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  God  at  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  on  the  eve 

of  a  fateful  reunion  with  Esau.  The  text  and  the  sermon  remain  with  me,  and  I 

remain  with  them.11 

Jacob  was  left  alone;  and  a  man  wrestled  with  him  until  daybreak.  When 
the  man  saw  that  he  did  not  prevail  against  Jacob,  he  struck  him  on  the 
hip  socket;  and  Jacob's  hip  was  put  out  of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  him. 
Then  he  said,  "Let  me  go,  for  the  day  is  breaking."  But  Jacob  said,  "I  will 
not  let  you  go,  unless  you  bless  me."  So  he  said  to  him,  "What  is  your 


10  In  this  I  am  grateful  for  the  insight  set  forth  in  the  Taize  quotation  on  silence  and  prayer  that 
was  cited  earlier. 

11  The  sermon  was  delivered  at  Rockefeller  Chapel,  the  University  of  Chicago,  by  my  professor  of 
Early  Church  History,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Whale,  a  visiting  professor  from  England.  His  title  was, 
"The  Paradox  of  Religion:  God's  Yes  and  God's  No".  It  was  within  that  sermon  that  I  first  heard 
the  text  of  the  Charles  Wesley  hymn  from  which  I  subsequently  quote. 
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name?"  And  he  said,  "Jacob."  Then  the  man  said,  "You  shall  no  longer  be 
called  Jacob,  but  Israel,  for  you  have  striven  with  God  and  with  humans, 
and  have  prevailed."  Then  Jacob  asked  him,  "Please  tell  me  your  name." 
But  he  said,  "Why  is  it  that  you  ask  my  name?"  And  there  he  blessed  him. 
So  Jacob  called  the  place  Peniel,  saying,  "For  I  have  seen  God  face  to 
face,  and  yet  my  life  is  preserved."  (Gn  32:24-30) 

This  rather  quirky  tale  of  the  wrestling  struggles  between  Jacob  and  God 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night  has  become  for  me  a  kind  of  recurrent  and 
insistent  invocation  for  recognizing  what  holy  struggle  is  all  about. 

At  its  deepest,  most  persistent  level  the  prayer  I  receive  within  the 
scripture  is  a  voice  of  holy  declaration  and  disclosure.  God  chooses  to  be  fully 
present  within  the  "wrestling"  through  which  we  engage  with  change,  decision  or 
crisis  -the  kind  of  wrestling  that  leads  toward  transformation.  God  will  not  be 
turned  aside.  Neither  will  God  abandon  those  with  whom  and  in  whom  this  holy 
grappling  is  occurring.  God  does  not  engage  Jacob  at  the  river  for  the  sake  of 
some  ordinary  'win'  in  a  physical  competition.  God  chooses  to  be  present  within 
the  struggle  to  be  a  salvific  force  in  its  outcome. 

"Jacob  was  left  alone  .  .  .  ."  That  is  a  familiar  place  for  struggle.  He  felt 
alone  with  fearful  prospects.  He  had  sent  his  family  away,  but  he  did  not  run 
away.  Perhaps  at  first  he  felt  without  company,  but,  staying  within  that  place  of 
risk,  he  realized  that  he  was  not  alone.  The  physical  experience  of  wrestling  is 
unmistakable.  The  struggle  involved  real  contention.  Jacob  was  tenacious,  and 
so  was  the  holy  presence  that  struggled  with  him.  Neither  contender 
overwhelmed  the  other.  Yet  Jacob  prevailed  by  enduring,  by  lasting  it  out.  Only 
then,  and  with  the  breaking  of  the  light  of  dawn,  was  God's  blessing  given. 
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The  contest  took  place  on  the  muddy  earth  of  a  river  bank.  The  holy 
wrestling  that  really  matters  happens  without  a  gym  mat.  It  takes  place  in 
uncomfortable,  earthy  spaces,  of  fear  and  hurt,  pain  and  risk.  The  issues 
themselves  are  matters  of  earth:  relationships  and  covenants,  dreams  and 
vocations,  human  sufferings  and  justice  claims.  The  contentions  are  not  optional; 
they  are  essential  confrontations  within  our  journeys.  Only  within  them  and 
through  them  do  the  revelations  that  turn  life  around  emerge. 

God  asked  for  Jacob's  name,  and  Jacob  answered.  Jacob  asked  for 
God's  name,  and  the  holy  name  was  withheld.  To  possess  the  name  is  to  have 
some  power  or  control.  God,  who  chooses  to  be  present  within  human  wrestling, 
will  not  be  possessed.  The  holy  reality  that  engages  in  the  struggle  and 
contention  is  fully  present.  At  the  same  time  that  wrestling  presence  remains 
hidden  and  elusive.  Our  spirits  are  touched  and  shaped  by  both  realities:  the 
intimate  Holy  and  the  transcendent  Holy. 

Jacob  received  a  new  name,  Israel,  reflecting  his  endurance  in  struggle 
with  God.  Jacob  renamed  the  place  in  which  the  struggle  took  place,  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  surviving  in  this  contention  with  the  Holy.  Jacob  received  divine 
blessing  from  the  One  who  only  then  departed. 

A  portion  of  the  text  from  a  Charles  Wesley  hymn  expresses  something  of 

what  I  discern  within  the  prayer  of  this  scripture. 

Come,  O  thou  Traveler  unknown, 
whom  still  I  hold,  but  cannot  see! 
My  company  before  is  gone, 
and  I  am  left  alone  with  thee. 
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With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
and  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  who  I  am, 
my  misery  and  sin  declare.  .  .  . 
But  who,  I  ask  thee,  who  art  thou? 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now.  .  .  . 

The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee, 
pure,  Universal  Love  thou  art. 
To  me,  to  all,  thy  mercies  move; 
thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love.  12 

The  God  who  engages  us  in  all  our  holy  wrestling  is  a  persistently  loving 

'adversary'.  This  One  with  whom  we  struggle  will  not  ever  turn  aside.  Each 

encounter  of  sacred  contention  -  longer  or  shorter  -  will  not  end  without  some 

dawning  light  of  transformative  blessing. 

The  Encounter  on  the  Road  to  Emmaus 

Is  it  perhaps  the  transparent  humanity  of  this  story  that  first  drew  me  to  it? 

Does  the  more  expansive  narrative  detail,  unusual  for  a  gospel,  claim  me?  Both 

are  true.  Earlier  in  life  I  remember  thinking  that  the  two  disciples  must  have  been 

extraordinarily  dense  not  to  recognize  the  one  with  whom  they  walked.  Now  the 

prayer  of  the  holy  presence  within  this  passage  repeatedly  leads  me  to  recognize 

how  like  those  two  I  am.  Slowly  I  have  learned  that  the  road  to  Emmaus  is  my 

road,  and  I  more  deeply  respect  the  passage  and  its  claim  upon  me. 

Now  on  that  same  day  two  of  them  were  going  to  a  village  called 
Emmaus,  about  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  talking  with  each  other 
about  all  these  things  that  had  happened.  While  they  were  talking  and 


12  Charles  Wesley,  "Come,  O  thou  Traveler  unknown,"  Hymnsite.Com, 
http://www.hvmnsite.com/lyrics/umh386.txt  (accessed  February  1 1 ,2008) 
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discussing,  Jesus  himself  came  near  and  went  with  them,  but  their  eyes 
were  kept  from  recognizing  him.  And  he  said  to  them,  "What  are  you 
discussing  with  each  other  while  you  walk  along?"  They  stood  still,  looking 
sad.  Then  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleopas,  answered  him,  "Are 
you  the  only  stranger  in  Jerusalem  who  does  not  know  the  things  that 
have  taken  place  there  in  these  days?"  He  asked  them,  "What  things?" 
They  replied,  "The  things  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  a  prophet 
mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people,  and  how  our  chief 
priests  and  leaders  handed  him  over  to  be  condemned  to  death  and 
crucified  him.  But  we  had  hoped  that  he  was  the  one  to  redeem  Israel.  .  .  . 
Then  he  said  to  them,  "Oh,  how  foolish  you  are,  and  how  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  declared!  Was  it  not  necessary  that  the 
Messiah  should  suffer  these  things  and  then  enter  into  his  glory?"  Then 
beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  the 
things  about  himself  in  all  the  scriptures.  As  they  came  near  the  village  to 
which  they  were  going,  he  walked  ahead  as  if  he  were  going  on.  But  they 
urged  him  strongly,  saying,  "Stay  with  us,  because  it  is  almost  evening 
and  the  day  is  now  nearly  over."  So  he  went  in  to  stay  with  them.  When  he 
was  at  the  table  with  them,  he  took  bread,  blessed  and  broke  it,  and  gave 
it  to  them.  Then  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  recognized  him;  and  he 
vanished  from  their  sight.  They  said  to  each  other,  "Were  not  our  hearts 
burning  within  us  while  he  was  talking  to  us  on  the  road,  while  he  was 
opening  the  scriptures  to  us?".  .  .  Then  they  told  what  had  happened  on 
the  road,  and  how  he  had  been  made  known  to  them  in  the  breaking  of 
the  bread.  (Lk  24:13-35  Selected  Verses) 


These  two  travelers  were  burdened  by  more  than  their  personal  grief  and 
sense  of  loss.  Their  understanding  of  Jesus,  their  anticipations  -  indeed,  their 
expectations  -  of  what  he  would  accomplish  and  perhaps  their  place  within  it  all 
had  been  confounded.  They  were  caught  up  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of 
their  own  shattered  assumptions  and  misplaced  dreams. 

One  wonders,  since  they  had  not  understood  him  before,  how  would  they 
recognize  him  that  day?  How  does  what  I  expect  limit  what  I  am  prepared  to 
see?  How  do  my  assumptions  about  Jesus  the  Christ  limit  or  prevent  my 
discerning  him  within  the  least  expected,  perhaps  most  unwelcome  places?  Who 
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or  what  is  waiting  to  be  seen  -  needing  to  be  recognized  and  responded  to  -  that 
I  fail  to  notice?  In  my  own  continuing  journey  to  Emmaus  will  I  be  ready  when  he 
comes  to  me? 

He  joined  them,  unrecognized,  and  heard  their  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  days  just  ended.  Chiding  them  a  bit,  he  told  them  the  story  as  it 
really  was.  "Then  beginning  with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  interpreted  to 
them  the  things  about  himself  in  all  the  scriptures."  Day  ending  and  nearing  the 
village,  although  he  would  have  gone  further,  they  urged  him  to  stay  with  them 
and  to  share  the  hospitality  of  their  evening  meal. 

At  supper  he  took  bread,  blessed  and  broke  it  and  gave  it  to  them.  In  this 
familiar  action  they  recognized  the  Risen  Jesus.  Then  quite  suddenly  and  without 
explanation  he  disappeared.  Finally  they  began  to  understand  something  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  they  returned  to  report  what  had  happened  to  the  rest  of 
their  community. 

I  believe  quite  strongly  that  each  of  us  is  on  a  journey  to  Emmaus,  and  I 
reflect  on  that  conviction  within  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  thesis.  The  prayer 
of  the  holy  presence  within  the  Emmaus  scripture  poses  some  essential 
questions.  Where  on  the  road  will  he  come  to  meet  us?  Will  it  be  within  some 
new  depth  of  prayer  or  silence?  Will  it  come  through  some  compelling 
engagement  with  a  portion  of  scripture?  Might  he  confront  us  as  we  renew  the 
vows  of  Baptism  or  walk  together  to  the  altar  of  Eucharist?  Or  could  it  be,  even 
more  likely,  when  we  pause  to  ask  the  stranger  who  travels  with  us  to  stay  and 
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share  our  hospitality?  There  are  no  fixed  and  final  answers.  Our  responding  lives 
are  the  answers  that  matter,  and  it  is  in  the  further  journey  that  we  will  live  out  our 
answers. 

Reverence  for  the  Gift  of  Scripture 

One  Sunday  in  my  home  parish  our  guest  priest  asked  me  to  accompany 
a  young  woman  visitor,  raised  within  Jewish  tradition,  who  now  worships  as  a 
Christian.  The  depth  of  her  spirituality  and  devotion  was  visible  and  touched  me 
very  much.  After  the  liturgy  was  over,  I  showed  her  around  the  church  sanctuary 
as  she  had  requested.  We  paused  here  and  there  to  discuss  things  about  which 
she  was  curious.  We  came  to  the  pedestal  on  which  stood  the  Processional 
Gospel  Book. 

I  picked  it  up  to  say  something,  but  before  I  could,  she  asked  rather  softly: 
"Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  touched  it?"  I  was  surprised  by  her  asking,  but  quickly 
replied  that  it  would  be  fine  for  her  to  do  so.  I  handed  the  book  to  her,  and  she 
received  it,  caressing  its  pages  as  one  might  a  newborn  child.  Our  priest  by  then 
had  joined  us,  and  the  three  of  us  began  to  talk  about  the  care  and  reverence 
accorded  the  Scrolls  of  Torah  in  the  practices  of  Temple  worship  and  how  this 
related  to  Christian  practice. 

As  we  talked,  I  began  to  understand  the  particular  grace  and  caution 
behind  her  asking  for  permission  to  touch  the  Book  of  Gospels.  The  ritual 
practices  surrounding  the  Scrolls  of  Torah  and  the  Book  of  Gospels  in  Jewish 
and  Christian  liturgies  reflect  a  similar  deep  and  appropriate  reverence.  Within 
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the  words  of  the  scriptures  the  Holy  One  is  the  presence  that  faithfully  seeks 
God's  people  without  ceasing.  The  practices  of  liturgy  are  a  reverent  recognition 
of  that  truth,  that  enduring  gift. 
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Chapter  3 
The  Wells  of  Font  and  Altar 

The  worshipping  community  has  gathered  around  a  large  stone  font.  The 
infant  girl  about  to  be  baptized,  her  parents  and  Godfamily  are  surrounded  within 
a  circle  of  loving  support.  As  the  priest  offers  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  over  the 
water,  the  little  Godsister  is  held  within  the  arms  of  an  adult,  helping  her  to  see 
what  is  happening.  She  reaches  across  and  gently  rests  her  hand  on  the  baby's 
head  as  the  liturgy  continues.  A  deeply  moving  moment,  her  hand  and  its  gesture 
seem  as  though  the  representative  hand  of  the  community  and  an  anticipation  of 
what  is  about  to  happen. 

The  priest  receives  the  baby  into  her  arms,  pouring  water  over  her  head, 
as  she  baptizes  her  in  the  triune  Name  of  God.  Then,  after  a  brief  prayer,  the 
presider  marks  the  baby's  forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  using  Chrism. 
Naming  the  baby,  she  says, ".  .  .  you  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Baptism  and 
marked  as  Christ's  own  for  ever."1  That  action  of  'sealing'  and  its  dramatic  depth 
of  meaning  and  consequence  is  an  essential  expression  of  the  Prayer  Book's 
most  fundamental  declaration  about  this  Sacrament.  "Holy  Baptism  is  full 
initiation  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit  into  Christ's  Body  the  Church.  The  bond 
which  God  establishes  in  Baptism  is  indissoluble."2 

A  representative  worshiper  receives  the  community's  newest  member  and 
carries  her  among  the  people.  The  baby  is  welcomed  by  words  and  by  loving 


1  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  308. 

2  Ibid.,  298.  Emphasis  in  italics  added. 
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touch.  Midway  within  the  gathering,  a  second  worshiper  receives  her  and  carries 
her  toward  her  parents  to  share  in  her  first  Eucharist.  Everyone  moves  forward 
from  the  font  to  gather  around  the  altar. 

These  two  wells  of  font  and  altar,  Baptism  and  Eucharist,  offer  precious 
gifts  that  deeply  define  and  continue  to  nourish  our  spiritual  journey  -  indeed,  our 
fundamental  understandings  of  ministry  and  mission. 

The  Transforming  Waters  of  Baptism 

The  1979  Prayer  Book:  A  Transformation  Still  Transforming 

Liturgical  scholar  Ruth  A.  Meyers  details  in  very  valuable  ways  the  long 

history  and  attendant  debates  leading  to  the  1979  Prayer  Book  revisions  of  the 

baptismal  liturgy.  One  result  of  that  revision  process  has  been  that  the  changes 

themselves  have  generated  continuing  discussions  and  responding  changes, 

both  foreseen  and  unforeseen. 

In  some  ways,  the  new  rite  built  upon  the  baptismal  renewal  already  under 
way  as  a  result  of  the  liturgical  movement  -  public  baptism  at  the  principal 
Sunday  service,  the  importance  of  preparation  of  sponsors  of  infants  and 
young  children,  the  active  participation  of  the  entire  community  in  its 
liturgy.  Moreover,  the  rite  was  consciously  shaped  by  substantial 
theological  discussion  of  twentieth-century  biblical  and  liturgical 
scholarship.  Thus  the  rite  contains  the  seeds  of  a  baptismal  ecclesiology, 
a  vision  of  baptism  as  fundamental  to  Christian  identity  and,  with  the 
eucharist,  central  to  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church.3 

Those  "seeds  of  a  baptismal  ecclesiology"  Meyers  refers  to  have  a  great 

deal  of  germinating  power,  perhaps  a  bit  more  than  bargained  for.  To  stay  within 


3  Ruth  A.  Meyers,  Continuing  the  Reformation:  Re-Visioning  Baptism  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
(New  York:  Church  Publishing  Inc.,  1997),  211. 
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her  image,  those  who  live  and  work  within  the  garden  are  far  from  agreement 
about  what  kinds  of  seeds  these  are  and  what  to  do  with  them.  There  is 
contention  about  the  kind  of  plants  the  seeds  may  produce  and  the  work  of  the 
gardeners  themselves.  Indeed,  dispute  continues  about  who  belongs  within  the 
garden,  how  they  gain  entrance  at  the  garden  gate  and  what  they  may  do  or 
expect  once  inside. 

Baptism  is  clearly  framed  within  the  1979  rite  as  the  sacramental  action  of 
"full  initiation  by  water  and  the  Holy  Spirit"  into  the  life  and  witness  of  the  Church. 
Therefore  it  is  the  singular  and  sufficient  action  that  ordains  the  ministries  that 
belong  to  all  baptized  persons.  Some  essential  and  still  unsettled  questions 
follow  from  that. 

How  do  we  understand  -  indeed,  how  do  we  respond  to  -  these  seeds 
that  are  generating  in  the  newer  ground  of  a  baptismal  ecclesiology?  Given  that 
baptism  is  "full  initiation,"  how  is  any  separate  later  action  of  confirmation  to  be 
interpreted  and  practiced?  How  are  we  to  view  the  ordered  ministry  of  those  who 
are  subsequently  ordained  by  the  church?  How  does  a  baptismal  ecclesiology 
impact  the  church's  understanding  and  practice  of  the  ministry  and  mission  that 
claims  each  of  us?  Understanding  Baptism  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  God's 
inclusion  of  every  baptized  person,  how  can  the  church  justify  any  practices  of 
exclusion  of  the  baptized  or  discrimination  against  them?4 


4  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  has  been  written  with  these  questions  much  in  mind.  More 
especially  in  Chapter  Four  I  have  offered  some  of  what  I  see  as  implications  for  ministry  and 
mission.  I  am  certainly  aware  that  debate  continues  on  such  matters  as  the  meaning  of 
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These  questions  do  not  arise  simply  from  prayer  book  revisions;  however, 
the  1979  rite  continues  to  have  a  powerful  impact  on  our  responses.  The 
questions  are  themselves  important  gifts.  There  are  other  powerful  gifts  from  the 
well  of  Baptism  to  be  considered  as  well. 

Ministry  as  the  Flesh  of  Baptism 

Reflecting  on  experiences  within  the  diocese  of  Northern  Michigan,  Kevin 

Thew  Forrester  offers  a  wonderful  description  of  what  is  being  learned  about  the 

ministry  of  the  baptized.  I  underscore  the  present  tense  because  the  discernment 

of  shared  ministry  is  continuous  process,  wherever  it  is  going  on. 

Mutual  ministry  is  a  way  of  talking  about  how  we  live  in  a  community  of 
sisters  and  brothers  where  leadership  is  no  longer  structured  around  a 
hierarchy  of  those  of  greater  or  lesser  importance,  but  around  the  mutual 
nurturing  of  the  gifts  of  all  members  of  the  community.  .  .  .Ministry  gives 
faith  concrete  and  specific  expression.  I  cannot  serve  Christ  abstractly,  but 
only  concretely  in  my  home,  my  workplace,  my  school,  my  church.  No 
ministry,  including  ordained  ministry,  adds  anything  to  our  baptism. 
Ministry  gives  baptism  its  hue  and  texture  -  it  gives  baptism  flesh5 

The  last  sentence  of  his  statement  is  especially  striking.  Ministry  gives 
baptism  flesh.  How  does  that  ministry  take  on  its  flesh?  What  resources  from  the 
well  of  baptism  help  the  process  along? 

The  celebration  of  baptism  happens  locally.  The  most  useful  discernment 
of  what  baptismal  ministry  means  and  how  it  will  be  expressed  happens  locally 


confirmation  and  the  legitimacy  of  'open  table'.  However,  I  have  not  chosen  to  delve  into  those 
complexities  within  this  thesis. 

5  Kevin  Thew  Forrester,  "/  Have  Called  You  Friends.  .  .  .":  An  Invitation  To  Ministry  (New  York: 


Church  Publishing,  2003),  viii.  Emphasis  in  italics  added. 
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as  well.  Baptism  will  take  on  the  flesh  of  ministry  from  within  "a  community  of 
sisters  and  brothers"  who  are  committed  to  each  other  and  to  the  process.6 

Every  baptized  person  is  essential  within  that  process.  Each  has  unique 
gifts  and  potentials  for  ministry  that  the  person  may  not  recognize.  Community 
members  can  help  to  discern  what  the  individual  may  not.  The  energy  of  the 
community  is  covenanted  to  carry  out  the  "mutual  nurturing  of  the  gifts  of  all 
members."  The  flesh  of  baptism  finds  its  necessary  bone  and  sinew  in  that  way. 

Leadership  is  shared,  responding  to  perceived  needs  and  the  diversity  of 
gifts, ".  .  .  no  longer  structured  around  a  hierarchy."  There  is,  for  example,  a 
liberating  recognition  that  no  one  person  can  do  well  all  things  needful.  The 
sacramental  ministry  of  a  presbyter  is  one  of  those  needs,  a  need  in  no  way  to  be 
devalued.  However,  that  ministry  shares  the  common  root  of  baptism  with  every 
other  ministry. 

The  ministries  of  each  baptized  person  are  specific  and  diverse,  as 
diverse  as  each  unique  opportunity  and  setting  within  family,  vocation, 
community  and  church  provide.  Ministry  as  the  flesh  of  Baptism  moves  out 
beyond  the  church  to  inhabit  the  world  of  the  community  and  beyond  the 
immediate  community  in  that  way.  Ministry  becomes  the  wonderfully  pluriform  gift 
it  is  meant  to  be.  The  flesh  provides  the  "hue  and  texture"  of  Baptism. 


I  do  not  see  this  as  diminishing  the  value  and  need  for  outside  resources,  but  those  resources 
must  be  sensitively  involved  and  applied  within  the  process  of  what  is  going  on  locally. 
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"All  of  you  are  one...." 

The  Apostle  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians  with  his  distinctive  passion.  In 

part  that  passion  focused  on  defending  what  he  had  come  to  believe  both  about 

Baptism  itself  and  the  radical  transformation  of  human  relationships  within  the 

new  communities  of  the  baptized. 

As  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  have  clothed  yourselves  with 
Christ.  There  is  no  longer  Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  longer  slave  or  free, 
there  is  no  longer  male  and  female;  for  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
(Gal  3:27-28)  ' 

Paul  understood  Baptism  as  more  than  an  initiation  ritual.  He  described  it 
as  Baptism  "in"  or  "into"  Christ.  He  wrote,  as  in  this  passage,  that  to  be  baptized 
was  to  "put  on  Christ"  like  a  garment.  He  told  the  Galatians  they  have  "clothed" 
themselves  with  Christ.  Through  Baptism,  he  said,  we  share  in  the  death  of 
Christ  and  then  "walk  in  newness  of  life."  Each  of  these  images  is  powerfully 
organic,  rather  than  narrowly  institutional.  The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  our 
incorporation  into  Christ,  not  simply  the  entrance  rite  to  a  church  door  or  tradition. 
That  is  the  generative  core,  the  heart  of  whatever  follows.  It  is  not  simply  faithful 
affiliation.  It  is  a  deeply  holy  intimacy  of  connection. 

This  new  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ  also  brought  about  a 
radically  transformed  community  of  relationships,  liberated  yet  still  working 
toward  greater  freedom  from  social  and  cultural  walls  ".  .  .  for  all  of  you  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Paul  was  not  writing  of  something  simply  anticipated,  on  its  way 
but  not  yet  there.  He  wrote  of  what  he  perceived  to  be  true  and  what  those  early 
communities  were  experiencing.  Of  course  differences  and  distinctions  had  not 
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disappeared,  but  they  no  longer  represented  the  same  relentless  and  restricting 
barrier  or  boundary  as  before.  Jews  and  Gentiles  knew  that  they  had  separate 
backgrounds.  Slavery  had  not  ceased.  Men  and  women  had  not  left  their  gender 
behind.  Yet,  folk  were  living  in  God's  new  time  with  increasing  realization  of  freer 
roles.  They  had  more  open  access  to  express  and  to  receive  the  gifts  each  had 
to  offer.7  The  experience  of  incorporation  into  Christ  and  the  fruits  of  a  more 
liberated  community  blessed  and  nourished  each  other. 

Adopted  &  Beloved 

Christian  scriptures  abound  in  rich  imagery  related  to  Baptism  and  the  life 
of  the  baptized.  Here  I  note  two  passages  of  importance  to  the  reflections  that 
shape  this  thesis. 

Paul  wrote  to  people  in  Rome  whom  he  had  never  met.  He  described 
God's  actions  toward  us  in  unusually  warm  terms  of  family  relationship.  "For  all 
who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are  children  of  God.  For  you  did  not  receive  a 
spirit  of  slavery  to  fall  back  into  fear,  but  you  have  received  a  spirit  of  adoption." 
(Rom  8:1 4-1 5a)  An  important  gift  from  the  well  of  Baptism  is  the  precious 
knowledge  that  we  are  not  random  participants  in  God's  continuing  creation.  We 
are  "children  of  God,"  blessed  within  the  "spirit  of  adoption."  We  are  God's 
chosen  family. 


7  Paul  himself  chose  Phoebe  as  a  trusted  emissary  to  deliver  his  letter  to  the  church  in  Rome.  Her 
role  was  much  more  than  letter  carrier.  She  was  the  letter's  reader  to  those  who  could  not  read, 
but  more.  She  was  trusted  by  Paul  to  be  the  interpreter  of  Paul's  message  -  no  little  task 
especially  for  this  epistle! 
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Jesus  emerged  from  his  Baptism  in  the  river  Jordan  and  ".  .  .  suddenly  the 
heavens  were  opened  to  him  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a 
dove  and  alighting  on  him.  And  a  voice  from  heaven  said,  This  is  my  Son,  the 
Beloved,  with  whom  I  am  well  pleased."'  (Mt  3:16-17)  The  Gospel  writers 
remembered  those  words  as  God's  declaration  to  Jesus,  heard  by  others  - 
others  who  may  have  understood  it  better  later.  I  believe  deeply  that  the  holy 
message  from  our  Baptism  is  similar,  a  message  that  is  the  very  foundation  of 
our  calling.  We  also  are  God's  beloved,  chosen  and  anointed  by  Baptism  to  take 
our  part  in  the  work  of  God.    We  are  not  insignificant  and  powerless.  We  are 
beloved  members  of  a  chosen  and  holy  family  of  shared  ministries.  When  we 
return  to  the  font  of  Baptism,  this  is  the  voice  waiting  to  speak.  In  all  that  follows 
from  our  Baptism,  this  is  the  voice  that  claims  us. 

Chosen  for  Ministry 

That  voice  and  its  message  is  not  an  end  unto  itself,  some  isolated  benefit 

of  private  salvation.  It  expresses  a  holy  and  insistent  urgency  that  those  who 

hear  it  have  been  chosen  to  find  their  places  within  the  work  of  God  in  the  world. 

The  1979  rite  of  Baptism  includes  at  its  center  a  shared  and  powerful 

commitment  to  the  Baptismal  Covenant.  Within  that  Covenant  the  presiding 

priest  asks  the  five  questions  that  make  up  the  baptismal  vows.  These  promises 

stake  out  the  heartland  of  baptismal  ministry  and  mission. 

Will  you  continue  in  the  apostles'  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  the  prayers? 
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Will  you  persevere  in  resisting  evil,  and,  whenever 

you  fall  into  sin,  repent  and  return  to  the  Lord? 
Will  you  proclaim  by  word  and  example  the  Good  News 

of  God  in  Christ? 
Will  you  seek  and  serve  Christ  in  all  persons,  loving 

your  neighbor  as  yourself? 
Will  you  strive  for  justice  and  peace  among  all 

people,  and  respect  the  dignity  of  every  human  being?8 

Sharing  in  the  repeated  renewal  of  these  vows  ought  to  represent  a  fresh 
invocation  of  our  ministries.  What  is  it  that  each  vow  calls  upon  us  to  do?  What 
are  the  gifts  we  have  to  offer?  How  are  we  to  use  those  gifts  to  enact  what  we 
have  promised?  These  are  questions  at  the  very  center  for  the  baptized,  inspired 
within  the  prophet's  vision  ".  . .  to  bring  good  news  to  the  oppressed,  to  bind  up 
the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  release  to  the 
prisoners."  (Is  61:1b) 

How  does  what  this  means  and  what  it  requires  get  interpreted?  In  what 
ways  will  baptized  folk  discern  their  strengths,  their  opportunities,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  to  carry  out  their  vows?  What  about  the  needs  for  insight, 
encouragement,  forgiveness,  refreshment  and  redirection?  How  are  the  deepest 
needs  for  prayer  and  liturgy  to  be  met?  What  will  put  life  and  substance  into  the 
vision  and  the  promises? 

Indeed,  those  who  care  to  strengthen  and  underwrite  the  ministry  of  all  the 
baptized  ask  a  further  question.  How  are  parishes  to  become  more  intentional 
and  gifted  centers  for  the  kinds  of  discernment  and  nourishment  such  questions 
require?  Some  responding  discussion  will  be  found  in  Chapter  4.  However,  here  I 


3  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  251 . 
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insert  one  important  piece  of  that  response.  What  is  genuinely  "confirming"  after 
Baptism  is  a  continuous  process,  not  a  one-shot  rite.  Confirmation  is  something 
that  never  ends. 

Confirmation  as  Process 

In  practice  most  Baptisms  are  celebrated  for  infants  or  young  children. 
The  decision  to  be  baptized  is  made  for  them,  not  by  them.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  provides  a  rite  of  Confirmation  to  be  administered  by  the  bishop 
at  a  later  age.9 

The  language  within  this  rite  recognizes  that  the  gift  and  seal  of  the  Spirit 
was  previously  given  in  Baptism.  Confirmation  represents  the  person's 
affirmation  and  commitment  to  what  others  previously  decided  for  them.  The 
words  and  actions  of  the  bishop  may  be  understood  as  a  pastoral  blessing  and 
as  a  prayer  for  the  person's  continuing  growth  and  deepening  in  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  already  received.  Setting  aside  ongoing  debates  about  the  rite  itself,  there 
is  another  matter. 

What  truly  confirms  is  not  confined  to  any  single  moment  or  event. 
Confirmation  in  faith  and  within  the  faith  community  is  a  continuous  process, 
beginning  at  Baptism  and  perhaps  before.  That  process  is  not  simply  defined.  It 
is  affective,  touching  matters  of  sense  and  heart.  It  claims  the  mind  as  well, 
certainly  in  instruction  and  learning,  but  more,  in  conversation  and  exploration,  in 


9  Ibid.,  412-419. 
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question  and  in  doubt.  It  is  tutored  by  experience  and  relationship  in  ways 
beyond  defining. 

In  the  Baptism  recalled  at  the  outset  of  the  chapter,  the  baby  was 
welcomed  by  touch  and  smile  and  immediate  embrace,  a  process  that  promised 
to  continue  within  that  community.  The  facial  expressions  of  young  children 
receiving  the  sacrament  and  joining  adults  at  the  altar  reveal  how  deeply  they  are 
learning  by  participation.  As  children  grow  up,  it  can  be  'confirming'  to  welcome 
them  in  liturgy  as  readers,  as  servers  and  in  any  other  ways  that  genuinely  invite 
their  inclusion  and  incorporation  into  the  church  body. 

Adults  receive  continuing  confirmation  as  well  as  children  and  youth.  The 
parish  retreat,  the  focus  of  Chapter  One,  provided  both  an  offering  of  refreshment 
and  a  form  of  confirmation.  The  responses  to  the  retreat  and  to  similar  offerings 
of  the  church  attest  to  deeply  felt  needs  for  these  experiences.  In  deepest  fact, 
for  child  or  for  adult,  the  church  does  not  simply  offer  a  rite  of  confirmation.  The 
actual  life  of  the  church  becomes  its  real  and  continuous  offering  of  confirmation. 

On  the  Way  to  the  Well  of  the  Altar 
Gathered  worshipers  move  toward  the  altar  to  share  in  Holy  Eucharist. 
Rich  gifts  from  many  wells  have  helped  prepare  their  way.  The  familiar  order  and 
movement  of  the  liturgy  itself  provided  a  certain  freedom  for  meditation  and 
reflection.  Hymns  and  musical  settings  framed  texts  of  praise  and  expectation. 
Different  voices  read  the  scriptures  appointed  for  the  day,  and  the  sermon  invited 
a  deeper  listening  and  response  to  readings  and  Gospel.  The  prayers  of  the 
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people  gave  voice  to  heartfelt  thanksgivings  and  intercessions,  the  realities  of  our 
deeply  felt  connections. 

However,  there  is  more.  Those  who  walk  to  the  altar  now  bring 
themselves  and  all  that  they  know  and  have  experienced  in  their  daily  life. 
Everything  in  heart  and  mind  -  each  joy  and  fear,  each  hope  and  intention  -  is 
taken  to  the  altar.  It  is  the  very  depth  of  what  offertory  means.  They  are  bringing 
the  gift  of  themselves  to  the  altar.  And  there,  present  within  all  that  Eucharist  is, 
the  Gift  beyond  all  gifts  is  present.  It  is  the  Church's  Emmaus  hour. 

The  Presence  within  Eucharist 

Jerome  Kodell  identifies  an  essential  commonality  within  the  Jewish 

understanding  of  Passover  and  the  Christian  understanding  of  Eucharist. 

The  commemoration  on  the  part  of  the  participants  is  not  simply 
something  in  their  subjective  memory.  In  Hebrew  thought,  the  thing 
remembered  comes  alive  to  the  person  as  a  present  and  effective 
reality.... The  past  event  is  not  transferred  to  the  present,  but  a  new  event 
of  the  same  kind  occurs  as  the  moment  of  redemptive  time  from  the  past 
initiates  a  genuine  encounter  in  the  present.  In  the  Eucharist  as  a 
"memorial"  of  Christ,  his  presence  and  power  are  released  anew  in  the 
assembly  of  his  followers.10 

Neither  tradition  lifts  up  a  central  event  of  its  sacred  history  simply  as  reverential 

memory  for  its  own  sake.  What  is  remembered  out  of  the  past  becomes  present 

now  ".  .  .  as  the  moment  of  redemptive  time  from  the  past  initiates  a  genuine 

encounter  in  the  present."  It  is,  in  that  sense,  the  remembered  past  become 

present.  Kodell  points  out  that  what  becomes  present  is  not  the  old  event.  Rather 


10  Jerome  Kodell,  OSB,  The  Eucharist  in  the  New  Testament  (Collegeville:  Liturgical  Press, 
1991),  80. 
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it  is  the  presence  within  the  old  event  now  present  in  an  event  of  this  new 
moment.  Kodell  stresses  that  this  presence  comes  with  power.  It  is,  in  this  further 
sense,  the  remembered  past  become  present  claiming  our  future  u 

There  is  a  kind  of  double-edge  or  dual  sidedness  to  the  experience  of  this 
presence  reflected  in  both  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  holy  presence  chooses  to  be  present  and  to  be  manifest.  There  is  even  a 
sense  of  divine  hunger  for  the  creation,  a  sense  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  with 
what  is  created,  as  in  the  Genesis  story  of  creation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  holy 
presence  is  elusive,  hidden,  not  to  be  fully  disclosed  or  even  named  as  some 
ordinary  reality  might  be  named. 

Moses,  turning  off  his  path  to  approach  a  burning  bush,  was  warned  to 
take  off  his  sandals  because  he  was  about  to  stand  on  holy  ground.12  And  yet, 
the  voice  of  this  hidden  presence  claimed  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
bondage.  God  will  not  be  stopped  until  God's  people  are  restored  to  God  and  to 
their  destiny.  God  will  be  manifest  to  those  whom  God  has  chosen. 

Jacob  wrestled  with  God  at  the  Jabbok.  Each  was  firmly  in  the  grip  of  the 
other.  On  the  one  hand  God  in  this  act  of  wrestling  could  not  have  been  more 
present  than  God  was.  Yet,  as  the  struggle  persisted,  God  firmly  said  to  Jacob  .  . 
.  "Let  me  go,  for  the  day  is  breaking."  (Gn  32:26)  And,  in  the  separating,  God 
would  not  tell  Jacob  God's  name. 


That  sense  of  the  sacramental  presence  that  claims  our  present  and  future  ministry  deeply 


influences  what  I  have  to  say  in  Chapter  Four. 
12  In  Exodus  3:13ff  Moses  asks  God  what  he  s 
name  of  God.  God's  reply  is  "I  am  WHO  I  am." 


2  In  Exodus  3:13ff  Moses  asks  God  what  he  should  say  to  the  Israelites  when  they  ask  for  the 
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The  two  who  walked  to  Emmaus  were  joined  by  Jesus  ".  .  .  but  their  eyes 
were  kept  from  recognizing  him."  (Lk  24:16)  He  talked  with  them,  interpreting 
scripture  in  light  of  the  events  that  had  just  taken  place.  At  their  invitation  he 
joined  them  at  the  evening  meal.  He  took  bread,  offered  thanks,  broke  it,  and 
gave  it  to  them.  "Then  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  recognized  him;  and  he 
vanished  from  their  sight."  (Lk  24:31)  The  presence  which  was  hidden  was 
disclosed,  and,  just  as  quickly  was  gone. 

Deeply  within  us  there  is  an  understandable  longing,  even  a  kind  of  need, 
to  name  the  Holy,  somehow  to  be  able  to  say  with  power  and  clarity,  "this  is  what 
it  is."  Just  at  the  moment  one  thinks  it  might  be  named,  one  learns  once  more 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  Yet,  within  that  very  moment,  the  presence  grants  a 
deeper  blessing.  We  cannot  grasp  it,  but  it  has  firm  hold  of  us.  Even  as  word  or 
image  falters,  this  presence  will  not  falter.  That  which  is  most  holy  will  not  let  us 

go. 

Presence  in  the  Totality  of  Eucharist 

In  the  sequence  of  actions  within  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  when  does  the 
presence  come  to  be  present?  Is  there  a  particular  moment  of  prayer  or  action 
when  this  happens?  Sometimes  various  answers  are  acted  out  in  the  differing 
gestures  of  priests  and  others:  the  elevation  of  paten  and  chalice,  acts  of 
kneeling,  in  some  places  the  ringing  of  bells.  When  does  the  presence  come  into 
this  sequence  of  enactment?  In  reflecting  over  recent  years  with  others  another 
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question  comes  into  the  conversation.  When  in  the  sacrament  is  the  presence 

not  present? 

In  the  debates  surrounding  the  1979  rite  of  Baptism  a  question  arose. 

Since  Baptism  was  to  be  understood  as  ".  .  .  full  initiation  by  water  and  the  Holy 

Spirit  into  Christ's  Body  the  Church"13,  when  exactly  was  Baptism  accomplished? 

Was  it  in  the  water  action,  or  was  it  in  the  act  of  chrismation?  Daniel  Stevick 

made  a  pointed  response  that  I  value  in  my  understanding  of  both  Baptism  and 

Eucharist. 

The  Prayer  Book  is  not  interested  in  distinguishing  a  water  moment  and 
an  anointing  moment  and  assigning  certain  meanings  to  one  rather  than  to 
the  other ....  Rather,  all  is  Baptism;  all  is  seal.  Meanings  interpenetrate, 
for  they  speak  of  the  unitary  life  of  God  which  is  joined  to  the  unitary  life  of 
one  of  us  in  a  complex  but  coherent  sacramental  action. u 

What  Stevick  says  of  Baptism  affects  my  sense  of  the  question  of  presence  in 

Eucharist.  I  regard  and  receive  the  words  and  actions  surrounding  the  bread  and 

the  cup  with  deepest  reverence  and  gratitude.  But,  if  I  ever  thought  I  could,  I  can 

no  longer  distinguish  an  isolated  moment  when  the  presence  comes  to  be 

present.  Put  another  way,  the  One  who  is  the  gift  within  Eucharist  enters  into  the 

totality  of  our  actions  and  our  prayers.  I  cannot  single  out  one  special  moment, 

because  more  and  more  I  experience  all  of  the  moments  as  gifts  of  presence. 


13  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  298. 

Daniel  B.  Stevick,  Baptismal  Moments:  Baptismal  Meanings  (New  York:  The  Church  Hymnal 
Corporation,  1987),  163.  Emphasis  in  italics  added. 
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The  Prayer  of  the  Church  to  its  own  Becoming 

The  sacrament  of  Baptism  is  celebrated  once.  We  share  in  Eucharist 

repeatedly.  In  the  sacramental  totality  that  is  our  Eucharist  we  participate  in  the 

prayers  and  narratives  of  thanksgiving  and  active  memory  or  anamnesis.  As  we 

give  thanks  and  as  we  remember,  our  prayer  and  the  prayer  of  the  presence  that 

is  with  us  unite  as  the  prayer  of  the  Church  to  its  own  becoming.  Louis-Marie 

Chauvet  describes  what  is  "acted"  and  what  is  "caught"  within  Eucharist. 

By  invoking  the  witness  of  Jesus,  it  is  the  Church  who  is  convoked  by  him. 
Far  from  having  a  grasp  on  him,  the  Church  finds  itself  in  his  grasp. . . .  This 
story  by  the  Church  about  Jesus  in  the  past  functions  in  effect  as  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  Church  in  the  present. ...  It  performs  it  as  a 
story  to  allow  it  to  take  place  as  speech,  simultaneously  recognizing  itself 
as  caught  in  the  net  of  meanings  it  casts,  to  the  point  of  immediately 
substituting  the  "we  remember'  of  the  anamnesis  for  the  "(you)  do  this"  of 
the  quotation.  The  Church  is  thereby  "acted"  and  "caught."  This  story  is  its 
recitative:  it  is  convoked  by  him  whose  witness  it  invokes,  and  in  calling  to 
him,  it  spells  out  its  own  name.15 

Chauvet's  words  are  complex,  but  the  core  meaning  is  essential.  In  a  more 

vernacular  way  one  might  say:  the  sacrament  of  Eucharist  is  not  alone  our  action 

seeking  Christ;  it  is  Christ,  already  present  within  our  prayer  and  praying  with  us. 

seeking  us,  his  Church,  and  the  future  we  have  not  yet  lived. 

The  Power  of  Christ  Unleashed  in  the  Church 
Chauvet's  description  of  what  occurs  in  the  Church's  Eucharistic  prayer 
raises  a  compelling  question.  What  does  it  mean  for  the  Church  to  say  ".  .  .  in 


Louis-Marie  Chauvet.  Symbol  and  Sacrament:  A  Sacramental  Reinterpretation  of  Christian 
Existence  (Collegeville:  The  Liturgical  Press.  1995).  274. 
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calling  to  him,  it  spells  out  its  own  name?"  It  is  an  evocative  phrasing.  How  is  it  to 

be  translated?  What  does  that  invocation  invoke  in  turn? 

Nora  Gallagher  responds  and  remembers  the  words  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  Eucharist  is  meant  to  call  out  of  us  our  own  capacity  to  be 
sacraments,  one  for  the  other.  As  St.  Augustine  wrote  in  a  sermon  to 
newly  baptized  Christians.  "You  are  the  Body  of  Christ  and  its  members.  . 
.  .  It  is  your  own  mystery  that  is  placed  on  the  Lord's  table.  And  it  is  to 
what  you  are  that  you  reply  Amen."16 

R.  Kevin  Seasoltz  makes  a  further  assertion.  The  power  of  Christ  within 

the  sacrament  seeks  a  radical  transformation  and  reordering  within  the  Church.  It 

is  holy  initiative  running  free,  transforming  Church  and  world. 

The  Church  is  a  servant  of  Christ  and  as  such  is  not  the  owner  but  the 
steward  of  the  eucharist.  It  is  always  Christ  who  acts.  In  the  eucharist. 
Christ's  power  is  unleashed:  it  is  a  power  over  which  the  church  has  no 
control.  His  presence  is  dynamic  and  transforming:  he  is  there  as  the  Lord 
whose  will  is  to  shape  the  community  celebrating  the  eucharist  into  his 
body,  to  make  the  community  holy  so  it  can  proclaim  good  news  to  the 
world  here  and  now  in  both  word  and  deed.' 

In  that  sense  the  community  that  celebrates  Eucharist  is  in  the  grip  of 

Christ's  power  and  purpose.  We  become  the  stewards  for  that  unleashed  power 

of  Christ.  We  are  to  live  and  to  minister  as  Christ's  sacrament  in  the  world.  To 

live  within  sacrament  is  to  become  sacrament.  That  sense  of  things  is  caught  in 

the  familiar  language  of  a  post-Communion  prayer. 

Almighty  and  everliving  God. 

we  thank  you  for  feeding  us  with  the  spiritual  food 

of  the  most  precious  Body  and  Blood 


D  Nora  Gallagher,  Practicing  Resurrection:  A  Memoir  of  Work.  Doubt.  Discernment,  and 
Moments  of  Grace  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  2003).  22-23. 

R.  Kevin  Seasoltz.  'Justice  and  the  Eucharist."  in  Living  Bread.  Saving  Cup:  Readings  on  the 
Eucharist,  ed.  R.  Kevin  Seasoltz  (Collegeville:  Liturgical  Press.  1982).  323. 
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of  your  Son  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ; 

and  for  assuring  us  in  these  holy  mysteries 

that  we  are  living  members  of  the  Body  of  your  Son, 

and  heirs  of  your  eternal  kingdom. 

And  now,  Father,  send  us  out 

to  do  the  work  you  have  given  us  to  do, 

to  love  and  serve  you 

as  faithful  witnesses  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

To  him,  to  you,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 

be  honor  and  glory,  now  and  for  ever.  Amen.18 

How  might  our  very  human  ministry  find  its  way  to  express  that  unleashed  power 
of  Christ?  In  the  following  chapter  we  reflect  on  the  church  as  a  community  of 
ministries  -  discerning  and  nourishing  those  ministries,  helping  us  to  recognize, 
to  value,  and  to  enact  our  ministry  as  sacrament.  The  issues  are  both  precious 
and  fragile,  for  we  have  received  holy  gifts  from  holy  wells,  the  "treasure  in  clay 
jars." 


18  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  366. 
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Chapter  4 
Treasures  in  Clay  Jars 

"But  we  have  this  treasure  in  clay  jars,  so  that  it  may  be  made  clear  that 
this  extraordinary  power  belongs  to  God  and  does  not  come  from  us." 
(2  Cor  4:7)  At  first  reading  these  words  to  the  church  in  Corinth  might  suggest 
some  extraordinary  blunder,  perhaps  God's  unintended  accident  of  judgment. 
How  foolish  to  take  something  as  precious  as  "treasure"  and  place  it  in 
something  as  fragile,  prone  to  breakage  or  damage,  as  "clay  jars."  However  the 
words  do  not  describe  a  holy  accident.  God  has  chosen  to  place  precious 
treasure  within  jars  of  clay  -  within  us,  within  the  church.  Indeed  God  continues 
to  do  just  this,  for  to  God  the  clay  jars  are  precious  as  well.  It  seems  an 
expression  of  God's  wisdom  and  deeper  love  as  Creator. 

God's  gifts  of  treasure  offered  to  the  clay  jars  are  present  throughout  the 
reflections  of  this  thesis.  Holy  treasure  was  certainly  evident  within  the  meditation 
and  sharing  that  took  place  at  the  parish  retreat,  refreshing  participants  with 
deepened  awareness  of  the  living  water  in  their  lives.  At  the  well  of  prayer,  in 
deep  silence  and  waiting,  we  realize  the  presence  of  God  already  praying  within 
that  silence.  At  the  well  of  scripture  we  wrestle  with  the  holy  presence  that  will  not 
let  us  go,  struggling  until  the  dawning  of  the  day  and  the  granting  of  some  new 
blessing.  At  the  well  of  Baptism  we  are  'clothed'  in  Christ,  embraced  within  the 
company  of  Christ's  people,  listening  for  the  voice  that  reaches  out  to  tell  us  we 
are  beloved  and  chosen.  At  the  well  of  Eucharist  Christ  is  present  within  the 
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totality  of  sacramental  action  and  memory,  present  in  the  Church's  prayer  to 
become  Christ's  sacrament  in  the  world. 

What  does  God's  outpouring  of  treasure  offer  to  the  life  and  ministry  of  the 
clay  jar  of  our  churches?  How  might  these  holy  gifts  shape  and  transform  the 
community  of  the  church?  How  is  this  treasure  manifest  within  the  ministries  of 
each  and  of  all  who  are  to  be  Christ's  sacrament  in  the  world?  We  will  consider 
some  of  the  implications  and  possibilities. 

The  Church  as  a  Community  of  Ministries 

The  Experience  of  Ministering  Community  within  the  Early  Church 

Larry  Hurtado  describes  several  distinguishing  marks  of  emerging  first 

century  house-church  communities. 

Although  the  house-church  setting  of  earliest  Christian  worship  was 
domestic  and  simple,  believers  were  encouraged  to  attach  a  profound 
significance  to  their  gatherings.  .  .  They  did  not  have  temple  structures  or 
the  elaborate  rituals  familiar  in  the  larger  religious  environment,  but 
(perhaps,  indeed,  therefore)  the  gathered  group  was  itself  a  living  shrine 
and  their  praise  and  worship  spiritual  sacrifices  pleasing  to  God.  They  did 
not  have  a  priestly  order;  instead,  they  saw  themselves  collectively  as  a 
priesthood,  all  of  them  thus  specially  sacred  and  their  gathering  a  holy 
occasion.1 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  one  might  simply  transport  such  a  house-church 

out  of  its  first  century  context  and  set  it  down  intact  within  a  21st  century  parish 

church  as  though  it  were  some  quick  template  for  institutional  salvation.  For  that 

matter  all  was  not  perfect  within  the  first  century  either.  There  was  a  darker  side. 


1  Larry  W.  Hurtado,  At  the  Origins  of  Christian  Worship:  The  Context  and  Character  of  Earliest 
Christian  Devotion  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1999),  49-50. 
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Paul's  letters  reveal  the  factionalism  and  party-spirit  that  divided  and  threatened 
early  Christian  communities.  Indeed,  in  that  respect,  those  reported  conflicts 
have  a  certain  contemporary  ring. 

However,  at  least  two  aspects  of  Hurtado's  description  ought  to  be 
considered  in  reflections  about  what  it  means  for  the  church  to  be  a  community  of 
ministries. 

First,  these  earliest  house-churches  saw  themselves,  the  gathered 
community,  as  God's  "living  shrine."  That  is  Hurtado's  phrase.  The  space  for 
meeting  was  not  a  prominent  defining  matter.  In  what  ways  might  that  sort  of 
communal  consciousness  help  to  shape  parish  decisions  about  priorities  and 
directions?  How  can  a  parish  deal  appropriately  with  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  institutional  and  property  constraints,  and  still  imagine  and  invite  the 
possibilities  for  transformation  Hurtado's  phrase  suggests?  Within  each  unique 
setting,  what  should  communities  of  ministry  be  doing  to  become  more  effectively 
a  "living  shrine?" 

Second,  in  these  first  gathered  communities  no  separate  ordered 
priesthood  yet  existed.  Therefore  the  life  and  ritual  activity  of  the  house-church 
was  conducted  within  a  sense  of  shared  or  collective  priesthood.  In  Hurtado's 
wonderful  wording  they  saw  themselves  ".  .  .  thus  specially  sacred  and  their 
gathering  a  holy  occasion."2  The  church  now  distinguishes  and  requires  the 
sacramental  ministry  of  the  presbyter,  a  ministry  that  nonetheless  shares  with 


2  Ibid.,  50. 
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other  ministries  a  common  root  in  Baptism.  Sacramental  ministry  is  a  precious 
and  essential  gift  within  our  churches.  Yet  that  ministry  is  set  within  a  church  that 
is  itself  a  community  of  ministries.  All  who  are  ministers  of  the  church,  not 
excluding  deacon,  priest  and  bishop,  share  an  important  question.  How  may  the 
ministry  of  each  strengthen  and  compliment  the  ministries  of  all?  How  may  the 
ministries  of  all  raise  up  and  sustain  the  ministry  of  each?  And  how  may  the 
greater  enactment  of  truly  shared  priesthood  strengthen  the  church  as  Christ's 
sacrament  in  the  world? 

A  third  matter  belongs  here  with  the  two  previous  reflections.  It  is  Paul's 
dramatic  declaration  to  the  Galatians  about  Baptism  and  inclusion,  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three.  Paul  tells  the  Galatians  and  thereby  the  whole  subsequent 
stream  of  the  Church's  unfolding  story, ".  .  .  all  of  you  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus". 
(Gal  3:28)  To  receive  this  new  incorporation  into  Christ  through  Baptism  is  to 
become  absolutely  one  within  a  transformed  and  transforming  community  of 
sisters  and  brothers.  It  is  more  than  some  incidental  liberation  update.  Paul's 
words  offered  no  caveats,  but  contrary  voices  say  otherwise,  not  least  within  the 
continuing  controversies  of  the  Anglican  communion.  No  acceptable  or  credible 
solution  to  present  controversies  will  be  found  based  upon  less  than  full 
inclusion.  To  have  baptismal  integrity,  inclusion  must  mean  full  and  equal 
participation  as  well  as  access  to  all  orders  of  ministry. 
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Discerning  Ministry  within  a  Community  of  Ministries 

Viewing  the  church  as  a  community  of  ministries,  how  are  these  ministries 
to  be  discerned?  Who  will  do  the  discerning?  And  once  discerned  how  are  they 
to  be  raised  up,  nourished  and  supported? 

The  Diocese  of  Northern  Michigan  continues  to  practice  its  discernment  of 
ministries  within  a  process  that  has  a  welcoming  but  appropriately  judicious 
respect  for  the  treasures  in  the  clay  jars  of  all  the  baptized.3  The  demographics  of 
Northern  Michigan  created  an  urgent  need  to  provide  sacramental  ministry, 
discerned  and  called  forth  out  of  local  congregations,  under  the  provisions  of 
Canon  9  -  as  was  said,  "to  set  God's  Table  in  the  wilderness"  (that  is,  the 
wilderness  of  sacramental  priest  shortage). 

In  that  process  of  calling  forth  local  sacramental  ministry,  at  least  two 
additional  and  essential  values  are  being  realized:  (a)  the  discernment  of  calling 
to  sacramental  ministry  is  taking  place  within  the  local  parish  within  a  process 
dedicated  to  discerning  the  calling,  the  ministering  gifts,  of  each  member,  and  (b) 
as  the  person  to  carry  out  sacramental  ministry  is  identified,  so  also  are  all  those 
others  identified  who  are  called  to  their  distinct  and  essential  ministries,  and  they 
are,  all  together,  recognized,  celebrated  and  lifted  up  as  one  community  of 
ministries. 


3 1  must  confess  that  I  am  more  drawn  to  models  of  process  rather  than  models  of  structure. 
Among  other  things  I  am  drawn  to  this  'process'  sense  of  things  in  Northern  Michigan.  Some 
detailing  of  their  process  is  persuasively  described  in  Kevin  Thew  Forrester's  book,  "/  Have 
Called  You  Friends.  .  .  .":  An  Invitation  to  Ministry,  previously  cited  and  also  listed  in  the 
bibliography. 
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The  importance  of  what  is  being  realized  within  this  process  extends 
beyond  sacramental  priest  shortages.  It  certainly  matters  no  less,  perhaps  even 
more,  in  dioceses  that  are  clergy-rich.  In  varied  ways,  as  may  fit  differing 
contexts,  the  process  of  discerning,  calling  forth,  and  strengthening  the  vocations 
for  ministry  of  all  the  baptized  belongs  squarely  at  the  center  of  the  church's 
reason  for  being  and  its  viability.  Failing  to  understand  this,  failing  to  respond 
creatively  to  its  possibilities  for  the  church,  is  to  miss  altogether  something 
essential  within  the  holy  calling  of  the  church. 

Equipping  the  Church  with  Gifts  from  the  Wells 

In  what  ways  does  such  a  community  of  valued  ministries  receive 
nourishment  and  direction?  Those  responsible  within  the  community  must 
respond  in  ways  best  suited  to  each  setting,  its  people,  its  needs  and  its 
ministering  opportunities.  However,  one  consistent  part  of  the  response  can  be 
underscored.  The  church  should  give  priority  to  doing  those  most  basic  things 
that  in  fact  by  its  nature  it  can  do  quite  well.  This  means,  first  and  foremost,  that 
all  within  the  community  must  be  invited  to  draw  life  and  resource  from  the  wells 
of  holy  nourishment  we  have  been  considering  throughout  this  thesis. 

There  are  examples  of  what  this  suggests. 

The  liturgy  of  the  church  is  its  most  familiar,  surest  opportunity  to  respond 
powerfully  and  creatively.  In  most  settings  it  is  the  church's  most  encompassing 
reach.  Countless  resources  from  the  wells  are  already  present  within  the  heart  of 
Anglican  worship,  in  both  more  traditional  and  more  innovative  expressions.  The 
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beautifully  phrased  prayers  of  offices  and  sacramental  liturgy  are  accompaniment 

to  seasons  of  meditation  and  simpler  silence.  The  lectionary  provides  that  the 

wide-range  of  scripture  is  read  and  responded  to  in  reflection  and  homily.  An 

open  font  invites  the  passerby  to  touch  the  waters  and  to  pause,  recalling  the 

meaning  and  message  of  the  water  gift.  Those  who  come  forward  to  the  altar  of 

Eucharist  are  offered  the  holiest  of  companionships,  the  presence  which  joins 

them  as  they  journey.  What  Hurtado  writes  about  first  century  worship  resonates 

with  the  most  potent  moments  of  our  own  liturgical  experience 

.  .  .  [T]he  worship  event  was  not  merely  a  religious  exercise  by  the 
participants,  an  opportunity  to  re-affirm  their  beliefs  and  to  engage  in 
ritualized  behavior;  it  was  an  occasion  for  the  manifestation  and 
experience  of  divine  powers.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  expectations  were 
characteristically  high  that  in  the  worship  setting  God  would  be 
encountered  in  demonstrative  fashion.4 

A  community  of  ministries  needs  the  nourishment  of  creative  and 
imaginative  opportunities  for  all  ages  to  draw  upon  the  riches  of  spiritual  history 
and  resource,  both  Hebrew-Christian  and  beyond.  As  noted  previously, 
confirmation  in  its  fullest  sense  is  a  continuous  process.  Familiar  forms  of 
instruction  and  program  have  their  places,  but  the  deeper  goal  of  learning  is  not 
simply  to  know  the  story  but  to  find  one's  place  within  the  story,  to  have  ongoing 
opportunities  to  work  on  issues  being  part  of  the  story  presents. 

Three  possibilities  are  offered  to  indicate  the  much  wider  range  of  what 
might  be  considered: 


4  Hurtado,  56-57. 
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Setting  aside  age-segregation,  a  group  of  school  age  children  and 

elders  are  led  in  a  lectio  divina  session  with  a  portion  of  scripture. 
Several  family-size  parishes  share  in  offering  house-church 

opportunities  to  work  on  issues  of  "daily  work  as  ministry"  and  to  spend 

time  in  mutual  support  and  prayer. 

A  small  group  of  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  adults  meets  under 

the  leadership  of  a  Buddhist  lama  for  instructed  meditation  and  times  of 

reflection  about  the  ways  in  which  these  experiences  of  meditation  relate 

to  the  familiar  practices  of  their  own  tradition. 

A  community  of  ministries  needs  to  deepen  and  to  cherish  that  quality  of 
hospitality  I  observed  at  the  spiritual  retreat  described  in  the  first  chapter.  A 
trusting  willingness  to  be  present  to  each  other  with  a  special  kind  of  integrity  and 
honesty  was  so  clearly  indispensable  to  what  took  place.  Within  that  kind  of 
hospitable  setting  our  stories  can  be  shared  as  they  need  to  be  shared,  and 
within  that  climate  of  trust  a  vision  of  life,  an  awareness  of  personal  and  shared 
ministry  can  come  forth. 

The  paramount  treasure  within  a  community  of  ministries  is  its  shared 
consciousness  of  the  transforming  presence  of  the  One  Holy  and  Living  God. 
That  presence  seeks  us  within  each  well  of  our  spirits'  journeys.  It  may  be 
experienced  in  our  spiritual  privacy  or  in  the  shared  life  of  the  community.  But 
neither  alone  nor  in  community  is  the  presence  something  possessed.  This 
presence  transcends  all  efforts  to  name  it.  Yet  both  alone  and  in  community  we 
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are  assured  that  this  holy  presence  we  do  not  possess  dwells  faithfully  and 
persistently  with  us.  We  cannot  name  it  to  each  other,  but,  if  we  are  willing,  we 
can  share  the  experiences  that  have  become  the  theophany  of  that  presence  for 
us.  I  call  this  presence  transforming  because,  as  it  was  in  Jacob's  wrestling  at  the 
Jabbok,  in  no  way  are  we  left  untouched,  unchanged  by  these  encounters.  The 
presence  is  transforming  because  within  its  insistent  but  grace-filled  urgency  the 
community  of  ministries  is  called  to  become  Christ's  "sacrament  in  the  world." 

Ministry  as  Sacrament  in  the  World 

So  how  does  a  community  of  ministries  respond  to  this  holy  and 

unceasing  urgency  that  sends  it  out  to  be  "sacrament  in  the  world?"  Seasoltz 

chose  his  language  quite  deliberately.  "In  the  eucharist  Christ's  power  is 

unleashed;  it  is  a  power  over  which  the  church  has  no  control."5  Roman  Catholic 

scholars,  Michael  Lawler  and  Thomas  Shanahan  express  an  intrinsic  connection 

of  sacrament  and  ministry. 

The  Church  is  the  sacrament  of  Christ  in  the  world.  .  .  The  Church  is  not 
the  presence  of  God,  but  the  minister  of  God's  presence;  it  is  not  absolute 
grace,  but  the  servant  of  grace;  it  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  the 
servant  of  the  kingdom.  It  ministers  and  serves  specifically  by  incarnating 
in  its  life  in  the  world  the  Christ  and  the  God  he  serves.6 

What  are  some  dimensions  of  our  ministry  when  it  is  understood  as  "the 

sacrament  of  Christ  in  the  world?" 


5  Seasoltz,  323. 

6  Michael  G.  Lawler  &  Thomas  J.  Shanahan,  Church:  A  Spirited  Communion  (Collegeville: 
Liturgical  Press,  1995),  61-62. 
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Recognizing  and  Valuing  Our  Ministries 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  and  to  value  our  ministries.  For  some  the  word 
itself  remains  confined  to  the  separate  professions  of  sacramental  priest  or  those 
in  'ordered  ministry'.  For  others,  perhaps  more,  the  word  primarily  suggests 
activity  related  to  operating  and  maintaining  the  institutional  church,  something 
especially  devoted  lay  leadership  may  do.  Even  when  ministry  is  viewed  as  the 
holy  calling  of  each  baptized  person,  within  all  the  orbits  of  the  world  outside  the 
church,  people  often  feel  caught  up  in  other  matters.  Or  they  are  convinced  that 
others  are  more  gifted  and  ready  than  they  are.  It  was  partly  for  that  reason  that  I 
expressed  the  hope  at  the  retreat  that  we  would  hear  in  what  took  place  an 
awareness  of  God's  message  that  we  are  beloved,  that  we  are  chosen,  that  we 
can  become  gifts  of  living  water  through  the  ministry  of  our  lives. 

It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  or  to  accept  the  ways  in  which  we  are  the 
sacrament  of  Christ  in  the  world,  but  the  truth  of  that  and  what  it  requires  of  us  is 
real.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  holy  'given'.  It  is  not  something  we  take  on  later  when 
we  are  ready.  It  is  something  we  already  are.  It  is  present  within  what  we  are 
already  doing. 

In  the  writing  of  this  thesis  I  have  been  praying  within  a  favorite  text  -  one 

I  commend  to  the  reader,  one  I  intend  to  incorporate  in  the  development  of  a 

subsequent  retreat. 

But  you  are  a  chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  God's  own 
people,  in  order  that  you  may  proclaim  the  mighty  acts  of  him  who  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous  light.  Once  you  were  not  a  people, 
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but  now  you  are  God's  people;  once  you  had  not  received  mercy,  but  now 
you  have  received  mercy.  (I  Pt  2:9-10) 

A  church  is,  in  its  most  fundamental  constituency,  this  "royal  priesthood"  of 
all  ministering  persons.  Each  person  has  some  unique  and  indispensable  part  in 
this  ministry  -  a  share  they  may  not  yet  recognize  or  name  as  ministry.  There  are 
examples  of  such  ministry  in  my  memory,  but  examples,  both  familiar  and 
surprising,  are  continuously  present  elsewhere. 

My  late  Aunt  Esther,  a  life-long  invalid,  practiced  a  ministry  of 
correspondence,  writing  letters  of  encouragement  or  consolation  to  those  facing 
challenges  or  hard  times,  friends  and  also  strangers  whose  needs  became 
known  to  her.  I  have  watched  the  unpremeditated  grace  and  comfortable 
affection  of  one  of  my  young  nephews  walking  up  to  embrace  a  lonely  patient  in 
a  nursing  home.  I  think  often  of  the  intensity  and  integrity  I  observed  when  a 
group  of  older  school  age  children  talked  with  each  other  about  the  risks  of 
possible  violence  within  their  school  and  community.  I  am  inspired  by  the  deeply 
caring  medical  professional  who  remains  with  parents  who  have  just  learned  a 
concerning  diagnosis  affecting  their  infant  child,  being  present  to  their  sadness  or 
anger,  gently  offering  some  helpful  next  steps.  A  gifted  potter  traveled  to  South 
Africa,  sharing  her  skills  with  impoverished  local  folk  so  that  they  might  earn  a 
better  living,  and  now  devotes  her  energies  and  resources  to  the  strengthening  of 
other  ministries  within  this  community.  A  Christian  politician  who  says  that  his 
fundamental  commitment  is  "to  follow  Jesus"  faithfully  works  that  out  daily  in  the 
toss  and  tumble  of  a  state  legislature,  combining  artful  savvy  and  compassion. 
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L.  William  Countryman  points  out  the  imperative  of  the  worldly  setting  for 

our  priesthood. 

We  cannot  fulfill  the  priesthood  of  the  Christian  people  by  making 
ourselves  pure,  sacred,  remote  inhabitants  of  some  sanctuary.  If  we 
cultivate  a  remoteness  from  daily  existence,  to  create  the  impression  that 
we  have  already,  at  least  in  principle,  passed  over  into  the  Holy,  we  are 
getting  it  all  wrong.  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  The  priesthood  of  the 
Christian  people  will  be  most  itself  when  it  is  ministering  where  Jesus 
ministered  -  in  the  midst  of  profane  existence  and  in  the  company  of  the 
unclean.7 

The  holy  treasure  we  receive  should  be  offered  up  in  the  world  of  our  daily 
vocation  and  community  life.  In  the  embrace  of  the  ministering  community  the 
significance  of  our  vocations  can  be  celebrated  and  refreshed.  Each  one  of  us 
can  more  fully  recognize  new  opportunities  for  ministry  within  the  settings  of  our 
daily  life.  Within  that  ministering  community  those  who  minister  need  to  share 
with  others  the  hard,  sometimes  deeply  dispiriting,  realities  of  that  challenging 
priesthood  and  receive  offerings  of  new  vision  and  much  needed  refreshment. 

Lawler  and  Shanahan  recall  such  a  ministry,  involving  a  gifted  teacher  in  a 

fairly  ordinary  setting. 

He  teaches  auto  body  mechanics  in  a  state  technical  college,  formally 
initiating  young  men  and  women  into  the  mysteries  of  unbending  fenders 
and  rebuilding  cars  after  an  accident.  Informally,  but  quite  explicitly,  he 
initiates  them  also  into  positive  self-images.  .  .and  into  justice  toward  all, 
accident  victims  and  insurance  companies  alike.  .  .  .By  being  his  very  own 
sensitive,  empathetic  Christian  self,  he  serves  people  with  all  the  talent  he 
has,  accommodating  his  service  to  the  special,  secular  needs  of  the  auto 
body  repair  shop.8 


7  L.  William  Countryman,  Living  on  the  Border  of  the  Holy:  Renewing  the  Priesthood  of  All 


(Harrisburg,  PA:  Morehouse  Publishing,  1999),  66. 
Lawler  and  Shanahan,  86. 
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The  places  where  we  spend  ourselves  each  day  are  the  right  places  to  spend 
holy  treasure.  In  God's  mercy,  they  may  become  our  Emmaus  places. 

Continuing  the  Journey 

That  road  to  Emmaus  is  not  a  straightforward  journey.  The  light  is  quite 
dim,  and  some  of  the  way  must  be  traveled  in  darkness.  There  are  forks  and 
junctions  without  signs.  There  is  no  ready  help  figuring  out  which  confusing  turn 
will  reach  the  destination  -  in  fact,  a  destination  we  have  not  seen  before.  Along 
the  way  there  are  wrong  turns,  the  need  to  travel  backward,  the  need  to  trust 
some  untried  choice. 

The  travelers  carry  awesome  questions  as  they  walk.  Where  is  the  Risen 
Christ  who  will  become  their  companion  on  the  way?  Will  they  know  him  when  he 
joins  them?  When  he  speaks  about  himself  and  what  is  to  be,  will  they 
understand?  Before  he  disappears  during  the  evening  meal,  will  they  have  time 
to  talk  over  where  it  is  they  are  to  go  and  what  it  is  they  are  to  do  there? 

That  sense  of  the  Emmaus  journey,  or  something  much  like  it,  is  what  a 
community  of  ministries  experiences  repeatedly.  But  going  toward  Emmaus  is 
not  the  whole  story.  The  story  includes  the  journey  after  Emmaus.  Where  are  we 
going,  and  what  are  we  to  do  when  we  get  there? 

The  ministering  community  needs  a  great  deal  of  help  and  support  as  it 
lives  its  way  into  the  answers,  answers  that  can  only  come  from  the  process  of 
the  responding  and  the  ministering,  not  from  any  sterile,  unbending  finality.  Our 
ministering  itself  repeatedly  needs  the  ministry  of  others  -  a  ministry  received,  a 
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ministry  offered,  a  gift  of  the  community  to  itself,  the  gift  of  a  faithful  and 
transforming  presence  that  will  not  ever  abandon  the  beloved  and  chosen 
community. 

All  who  share  in  this  royal  priesthood  need  have  no  hesitation.  We  are 
fully  welcome  to  drink  deeply  and  often  from  the  holy  wells.  It  is  God's  good 
pleasure  to  offer  these  rich  provisions  -  the  healing  silences  of  meditation  and 
prayer,  the  rich  words  of  scripture  that  break  open  some  new  vision  or  hope,  the 
compelling  reminder  of  who  we  are  as  our  hands  reach  to  touch  baptismal 
waters,  the  abiding  and  sustaining  presence  that  joins  us  in  our  celebration  of 
Eucharist. 

For  the  further  journey  Verna  Dozier  offers  her  wonderfully  honest  words 

of  assurance. 

We  always  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  and  that  is  what  faith  is  about.  I  will 
live  by  the  best  I  can  discern  today.  Tomorrow  I  may  find  out  I  was  wrong. 
Since  I  do  not  live  by  being  right,  I  am  not  destroyed  by  being  wrong.  The 
God  revealed  in  Jesus  whom  I  call  the  Christ  is  a  God  whose  forgiveness 
goes  ahead  of  me,  and  whose  love  sustains  me  and  the  whole  created 
world.  That  God  bursts  all  the  definitions  of  our  small  minds,  all  the 
limitations  of  our  timid  efforts,  all  the  boundaries  of  our  institutions.9 

An  Invitation 
We  pause  at  the  pasture's  edge,  taking  a  moment  of  rest  before 
continuing  the  journey.  Across  the  field  I  recognize  Grandpa's  well.  A  cup  of  that 


9  Verna  J.  Dozier,  The  Dream  of  God:  A  Call  to  Return  (New  York:  Seabury  Classics,  Church 
Publishing,  2006),  110. 
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wonderful  cool  water  would  be  refreshing  before  we  travel  on.  Would  you  join 
me? 

We  walk  through  the  tall  swishing  grass  to  stand  beside  the  well.  I  dip  the 
tin  cup  into  the  freshly  drawn  up  bucket.  We  take  turns  drinking,  and,  by  silent 
consent,  we  stand  quietly  without  talking.  I  look  around  at  the  familiar  land,  the 
now  tumbled-down  old  farmhouse  of  my  childhood  memory,  savoring  many  long 
past  moments  that  have  helped  me  on  this  journey. 

Then  I  look  down  the  road  we  have  yet  to  travel,  when  we  leave  this  well. 
It  is  a  road  we  have  not  walked  before,  and  I  look  to  see  where  it  is  leading  - 
looking  to  the  very  furthest  horizon  beyond  a  low  Missouri  hill.  And  I  wonder: 
Where  will  he  join  us  in  our  walking?  Will  we  recognize  him?  Where  will  that 
walk  with  him  lead  us? 
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Appendix 
Retreat  Publicity  Sheet 

LIVING  WATER.  FOR  £>EEP  THIRSTS 

A  day  for  spiritual  refreshment  and  sharing 
Saturday,  December  z  zooy*- 

J):00  AM  -  2:00  PM 
Parish  of  the  Messiah 
ijoo  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Auburndale,  MA 

when  our  bodies  are  thirsty,  we  tatee  care  of  that  vieed  with  something  to  drlnte,  avid  we  are 
satisfied  until  thirst  returns.  However,  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our  spirits  tenow  other  avid 
differing  thirsts  -  deeper  thirsts  that  dewiavid  wiore  than  a  refreshing  drlnte.  we  experience 
those  deeper  thirsts  personally,  avid  we  also  recognize  many  telnds  of  unmet  spiritual 
thlrstlness  all  around  us. 

Ovie  rich  Image  In  sacred  tradition  Is  the  promised  gift  o{  'living  water'  -  a  gift  that  will  truly 
satisfy  those  deeper  thirsts. 

we  will  share  a  daw  together 

•  to  refect  upon  those  deeper  thirsts  we  avid  others  experience 

•  to  contemplate  this  gift  of  'living  water'  avid  Its  richness  of  meaning  -  for  others  avid 
for  ourselves. 

we  will  help  each  other  to  discern  avid  to  receive  the  refreshment  that  comes  frovvi  wiaviw  holy 
wells. 

All  are  invited  to  be  a  welcome  part  of  this  day's  purview  -  parish  members,  friends,  avid  those 
who  art  spiritual  seeders. 

A  light  breakfast  and  beverages  will  be  provided. 
~g>ring  a  brown  bag  lunch. 

Retreat  Leader 
Paul  F.  west,  DMln  Candidate,  Episcopal  Divinity  School 

To  Register:       Phone:  £>iy  ■lyo-iy^S   Or         Email:  pa ul. west2(5Verlzon. net 
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Unison  Prayer  Used  at  the  Opening 


UNISON  PRAYER  AT  THE  POURING  OF  THE  WATERS 

Let  us  pray,  saying  together: 

In  water  we  are  conceived. 
In  water  we  are  knit  together  in  the  Spirit. 
Through  the  breaking  of  water  are  we  born. 
Through  the  drinking  of  water  are  we  nourished. 

You,  O  God,  are  the  living  water: 

Wash  over  us,  again  and  again  and  again, 

That  in  Christ  we  might  live  as  your  daughters  and  sons, 

And  that  with  Christ  as  our  heart 

We  might  respect  the  dignity  of  every  human  being. 

Amen. 


'Written  by  Kevin  G.  Thew  Forrester  of  the  Diocese  of  Northern  Michigan 
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An  Exercise  in  Scriptural  Conversation1 

The  passage  will  be  read  three  times,  each  time  with  a  direction  for  reflection. 

In  the  first  reading,  listen  for  the  one  word  or  phrase  that  most  catches  your 
attention. 

One  person  reads  the  text  aloud. 

Spend  a  brief  time  in  silence,  and  determine  the  word  or  phrase  that  most  stands 
out  for  you.  (You  may  wish  to  circle  it  or  write  it  down.) 

Each  person  in  turn  shares  their  word  or  phrase.  The  group  listens  without 
comment,  question  or  discussion. 

In  the  second  reading,  listen  for  what  you  hear  as  the  most  important  theme  or 
concern  of  the  passage. 

Another  person  reads  the  text  a  second  time. 

In  silence  reflect  upon  that  single  theme  or  concern  and,  if  it  is  helpful,  write  down 
what  you  decide. 

Each  person  in  turn  states  the  theme  or  concern  they've  identified.  The  group 
members  listen  without  comment,  question  or  discussion. 

In  the  third  reading,  listen  for  an  insight  or  message,  related  to  the  theme  or 
concern  that  you  previously  named. 

A  third  person  reads  the  text  again. 

Silently  reflect  upon  this.  If  it's  helpful,  make  some  notes  for  yourself. 

As  may  be  comfortable  to  you,  briefly  share  your  reflection  with  the  group.  Once 
again  the  group  members  listen  without  comment,  question  or  discussion. 

Each  person's  reflections  and  contributions  are  an  important  and  essential  part  of 
the  'truth'  of  the  scripture.  What  comes  out  of  this  "holy  reflection"  will  be  part  of 
our  subsequent  sharing  today. 


1  Adapted  from:  Linda  L.  Grenz,  ed.,  In  Dialogue  With  Scripture:  An  Episcopal  Guide  To  Studying 
The  Bible  (New  York:  The  Episcopal  Church  Center,  1992),  86-87. 
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An  Exercise  in  Scriptural  Conversation  -  Continued 


John  4:5-1 5 

5So  he  came  to  a  Samaritan  city  called  Sychar,  near  the  plot  of  ground  that 
Jacob  had  given  to  his  son  Joseph.  6Jacob's  well  was  there,  and  Jesus,  tired  out 
by  his  journey,  was  sitting  by  the  well.  It  was  about  noon. 

7  A  Samaritan  woman  came  to  draw  water,  and  Jesus  said  to  her,  'Give  me  a 
drink'.  8(His  disciples  had  gone  to  the  city  to  buy  food.)  9The  Samaritan  woman 
said  to  him,  'How  is  it  that  you,  a  Jew,  ask  a  drink  of  me,  a  woman  of  Samaria?' 
(Jews  do  not  share  things  in  common  with  Samaritans.)1 10Jesus  answered  her, 
'If  you  knew  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  is  saying  to  you,  "Give  me  a  drink", 
you  would  have  asked  him,  and  he  would  have  given  you  living  water.'  11The 
woman  said  to  him,  'Sir,  you  have  no  bucket,  and  the  well  is  deep.  Where  do  you 
get  that  living  water?  12Are  you  greater  than  our  ancestor  Jacob,  who  gave  us  the 
well,  and  with  his  sons  and  his  flocks  drank  from  it?'  13Jesus  said  to  her, 
'Everyone  who  drinks  of  this  water  will  be  thirsty  again,  14but  those  who  drink  of 
the  water  that  I  will  give  them  will  never  be  thirsty.  The  water  that  I  will  give  will 
become  in  them  a  spring  of  water  gushing  up  to  eternal  life.'  15The  woman  said  to 
him,  'Sir,  give  me  this  water,  so  that  I  may  never  be  thirsty  or  have  to  keep 

coming  here  to  draw  water. ' 
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Guided  Meditation 

I  invite  you  to  share  now  in  a  "guided"  meditation. 

This  will  be  a  time  of  silence,  but,  at  intervals,  I  will  offer  some  words  to  suggest  paths 

for  our  reflections. 

As  much  as  you  are  able,  let  this  be  a  comfortable  time  without  heavy  expectations  of 

what  it  ought  to  be,  a  time  just  for  you  and  for  your  own  deepest  needs.  Outside  things 

can  wait  for  awhile.  Please  sit  comfortably. 

Don't  fight  distraction,  but  let  the  gifts  of  quietness  and  focus  take  control. 

(An  interval  of  silence) 

Within  your  memory  there  is  a  wonderful  treasure  of  spiritual  meaning,  rich  memories  of 

persons  and  events  that  have  meant  and  still  mean  so  much  to  you, 

shaping  you,  blessing  you,  encouraging  you  even  now  in  your  journey  of  life. 

In  the  silence  be  open  to  those  memories  -  go  to  those  memories  and  savor  them.  Let 

them  nourish  you  as  you  meditate. 

(An  interval  of  silence) 

In  your  meditation  perhaps  there  is  one  memory  of  special  strength  and  blessing  in  your 
life,  one  person  or  event  you  find  yourself  returning  to  again  and  again.  Let  that  memory 
come  forward.  Let  that  memory  be  your  companion  right  now. 
Receive  its  strength,  its  depth,  the  encouragement  that  it  holds  for  you. 

(An  interval  of  silence) 

Within  us  we  feel,  we  experience,  deep  spiritual  thirsts  - 

needs,  longings,  questions,  doubts,  hopes,  dreams. 

Let  those  thirsts,  your  thirsts,  speak  to  you. 

Let  them  name  themselves. 

Listen  to  what  they  have  to  say. 

Let  them  ask  for  what  they  most  truly  need. 

(An  interval  of  silence) 

The  strengthening  and  encouraging  memory, 

that  has  come  to  you  in  your  meditation, 

is  a  very  precious  part  of  God's  Spirit  within  you. 

That  Spirit  cares  for  you  and  hears  the  voices  of  your  thirsts. 

Listen  now  for  what  it  wants  to  say. 

What  help,  what  encouragement,  does  it  offer? 

What  does  God's  Spirit  want  you  to  hear  and  to  receive? 

As  you  listen  and  receive  the  Spirit's  offering, 

let  your  meditation  comfortably  end, 

but  let  what  the  Spirit  offers  continue  at  work  in  you. 
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Quotations  Handout 


THE  WATER  COMES  FROM  MANY  WELLS' 

The  Bible  teaches  that  grace  rises  anew  from  the  ground,  from  deep  wells,  from 
flowing  springs,  and  especially  from  cultures  enmeshed  in  poverty,  from  those  at 
the  margins  who  are  forced  to  wait  at  wellsprings.  Grace  arises  from  a  God  who 
troubles  the  waters  so  that  they  and  we  will  not  remain  still,  stuck  and  stagnant. 
Go  to  the  well:  listen  for  the  grace  that  rises  up  from  the  ground,  listen  for  voices 
of  the  grace-filled  people  of  God. 

Fredrica  Harris  Thompsett 

But  my  people  have  changed  their  glory 

for  something  that  does  not  profit. 
12Be  appalled,  O  heavens,  at  this, 

be  shocked,  be  utterly  desolate,  says  the  Lord, 
13for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils: 

they  have  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  water, 

and  dug  out  cisterns  for  themselves, 
cracked  cisterns 

that  can  hold  no  water. 

Jeremiah  2:1 1B-1 3 


Which  brings  us  to  the  central  question:  What  are  we  supposed  to  do  about 
these  encounters  with  a  message  or  inspiration  from  God?  These  messengers 
have  a  mission  to  bring  a  message,  and  that  message  gives  you  and  me  a 
mission  to  accomplish  as  well.  .  .  .  That  mission  comes  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways 
-in  the  midst  of  lots  of  angel  messengers,  coming  and  going  —  and  the  work 
we're  charged  with  is  very  much  like  the  message  we  receive.  Be  peace  to  this 
world,  bring  comfort,  announce  good  news,  strengthen  your  neighbors,  guard 
and  warn  when  necessary,  and  keep  on  listening  for  the  quiet  voices,  going  up 
and  down  that  ladder  without  ceasing.  May  those  messages  be  effective  in  us, 
may  they  accomplish  the  purposes  of  God,  through  each  one  of  us. 

The  Most  Rev.  Katharine  Jefferts  Schori 

Now,  let's  be  honest  about  this.  Change  is  not  easy  ....  It's  a  matter  of  letting  go 
of  the  familiar  and  being  opened  to  the  new  life  -  new  surprise  -  new  birth  which 
God  does  have  in  store  for  us.  I'm  trying  not  to  be  Pollyannaish  about  this.  I  am 
trying  to  be  faithful  about  it.  This  is  something  I  have  found  to  be  true  without 
exception:  that  when  we,  any  of  us,  focus  on  things  in  our  lives  that  are  passing 
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away,  we  get  scared,  we  get  anxious,  we  get  depressed,  we  lose  hope;  and 
when  we  focus  on  things  that  are  being  birthed  and  are  coming  newly  into 
creation,  we  get  excited,  we  get  imaginative,  we  get  optimistic,  we  feel  drawn 
closer  to  one  another,  we  feel  as  if  we  have  meaning  and  purpose  in  this  life,  and 
we  have  joy.  .  .  .And  my  point  is  this:  Losing  the  security  of  the  familiar  always 
first  feels  like  disaster  and  it  always  finally  makes  possible  something  new  and 
more  exciting  than  anything  previously  imagined  or  hoped  for. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  Kelsey 

When  we  try  to  express  communion  with  God  in  words,  our  minds  quickly  come 
up  short.  But,  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  is  praying 
far  more  than  we  imagine.  Although  God  never  stops  trying  to  communicate  with 
us,  this  is  never  in  order  to  impose.  The  voice  of  God  is  often  heard  only  in  a 
whisper,  in  a  breath  of  silence.  Remaining  in  silence  in  God's  presence,  open  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  already  prayer. 

The  road  to  contemplation  is  not  one  of  achieving  inner  silence  at  all  costs  by 
following  some  technique  that  creates  a  kind  of  emptiness  within.  If,  instead,  with 
a  childlike  trust  we  let  Christ  pray  silently  within  us,  then  one  day  we  shall 
discover  that  the  depths  of  our  being  are  inhabited  by  a  Presence. 

A  Statement  from  the  Taize  Community 

Some  day  after  mastering  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  tides  and  gravity,  we  shall 
harness  the  energies  of  LOVE.  And  then,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  we  will  have  discovered  FIRE. 

Teilhard  de  Chardin 

The  greatest  good  we  can  do  for  others  is  not  just  to  share  our  riches  but  to 
reveal  to  them  their  own. 

Benjamin  Disraeli 

There  is  an  old  Christian  tradition  that  God  sends  each  person  into  this  world  with 
a  special  message  to  deliver,  with  a  special  song  to  sing  for  others,  with  a  special 
act  of  love  to  bestow.  No  one  else  can  speak  my  message,  or  sing  my  song,  or 
offer  my  act  of  love.  These  are  entrusted  only  to  me. 

John  Powell 

I  have  caught  a  vision  of  Christ's  new  earth  and  have  come  to  understand  that  it 
is  every  person's  vocation  to  create  that  earth.  We  are  to  cast  out  demons,  be 
healers,  artists,  musicians,  and  builders  of  caring  institutions.  Creativity  is  not  the 
work  of  a  few.  We  each  carry  within  us  the  image  of  God  the  Creator;  we  each 
have  the  task  of  making  the  earth  into  a  fairer,  kinder  place.  The  first  step  is 
imagining  a  better  world,  and  that  is  most  apt  to  happen  when  we  suffer  or  look 
on  suffering.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  take  the  next  step  of  creating  the 
world  we  envision.  We  lack  the  courage  or  somehow  feel  that  this  is  someone 
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else's  responsibility  rather  than  the  work  of  the  one  who  sees  and  images 
something  different  and  higher.  We  are  not  powerless  in  the  oppressive 
situations  in  which  we  feel  caught.  We  are  not  bound  to  the  reality  we  see.  We 
are  creators.  We  can  make  the  new. 

Elizabeth  O'Connor 

Gospel  people  don't  need  to  hang  on  to  anything.  For  them,  the  ego  is  out  of  the 
way.  They'll  make  a  difference  in  the  world  precisely  because  they  don't  need  to. 
They  don't  need  to  be  first,  they  don't  need  to  be  important,  they  don't  need  to  be 
number  one.  They  don't  need  to  be  rich,  secure,  popular,  so  they  can  do  what 
God  has  told  them  to  do.  They  can  be  obedient,  God  can  move  through  them 
with  power.  That's  why  spirituality  is  always  about  letting  go. 

Richard  Rohr 

...we  must  recognize  that  we  need  one  another,  that  we  need  to  learn  about  one 
another  and  that,  even  in  our  ignorance,  we  enrich  and  inspire  one 
another... .Perhaps  mercy  and  compassion  are  not  just  attributes  that  we  assign 
to  God,  but  humanitarianism  values  upon  which  we  must  act  if  we  are  to  show 
that  we  are  truly  civilized. 

HRH  Prince  El  Hassan  bin  Talal  of  Jordan 
On  Muslim-Christian  Dialogue 

We  are  all  longing  to  go  home  to  some  place  we  have  never  been  -  a  place  half- 
remembered  and  half-envisioned  we  can  only  catch  glimpses  of  from  time  to 
time.  Community.  Somewhere,  there  are  people  to  whom  we  can  speak  with 
passion  without  having  the  words  catch  in  our  throats.  Somewhere  a  circle  of 
hands  will  open  to  receive  us,  eyes  will  light  up  as  we  enter,  voices  will  celebrate 
with  us  whenever  we  come  into  our  own  power.  Community  means  strength  to 
do  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done.  Arms  to  hold  us  when  we  falter.  A  circle  of 
healing.  A  circle  of  friends.  Someplace  where  we  can  be  free. 

Starhawk 

Christ  has  no  body  now  but  yours, 

no  hands  but  yours, 

no  feet  but  yours. 

Yours  are  the  eyes  through  which  Christ's  compassion  is  to  look  out  to  the  world. 

Yours  are  the  feet  with  which  Christ  is  to  go  about  doing  good. 

Yours  are  the  hands  with  which  Christ  is  to  bless  all  people  now. 

Teresa  of  Avila 

Our  deepest  fear  is  not  that  we  are  inadequate;  our  deepest  fear  is  that  we  are 
powerful  beyond  measure.  It  is  our  light,  not  our  darkness  that  most  frightens  us. 
We  ask  ourselves,  'Who  am  I  to  be  brilliant,  gorgeous,  talented  and  fabulous?' 
Actually,  who  are  you  not  to  be?  You  are  a  child  of  God.  Your  playing  small  does 
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not  serve  the  world.  There  is  nothing  enlightened  about  shrinking  so  that  other 
people  won't  feel  insecure  around  you.  We  were  born  to  manifest  the  glory  that  is 
within  us.  And  as  we  let  our  light  shine  we  unconsciously  give  other  people 
permission  to  do  the  same.  As  we  are  liberated  from  our  own  fear,  our  presence 
automatically  liberates  others. 

Marianne  Williamson 

Most  of  us  are  far  greater  than  we  dare  believe. . . 

Pablo  Casals 

Contemplate  how  you  are  being  asked  to  give  your  heart  to  God  amidst  your 
everyday  activities.  Be  prepared  to  meet  your  grace  in  every  circumstance  of  life. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

The  true  voice  of  God  will  resonate  within.  Your  heart  will  leap  at  its  sound.... If 
Christ  is  really  the  one  calling,  something  special  will  happen.  The  impossible 
will  become  possible.  -  and  sometimes  the  possible  will  become  impossible 
when  our  timing  isn't  of  God.  Generally,  God  will  find  a  way  to  work  through  us 
to  make  what  God  wants  to  happen. 

E.  Stanley  Ott 

We  are  God's  work  of  art. 

Ephesians  2:10 


O  God  for  whom  we  long 

as  a  woman  in  labor 

longs  for  her  delivery; 

give  us  the  courage  to  wait, 

strength  to  push, 

and  discernment  to  know  the  right  time; 

that  we  may  each  bring  into  the  world 

the  child  you  have  given  us  to  bear, 

through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen 

Janet  Morley 

To  live,  to  love,  and  to  create  are  one. 

In  living,  loving  and  creativity  we  move  in  mystery,  alert  to  possibility,  bereft  of 

models  for  the  past  and  without  hint  of  one  to  come. 

In  the  absence  of  models  we  experience  absolute  freedom,  in  freedom,  risk, 

responsibility,  and  the  joy  of  being  opened  to  whatever  the  moment  may  bring 

forth  to  us. 

Mary  Giles,  "Sisters  of  the  Yam" 
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The  art  of  soulmaking  is  taking  our  lives  in  our  hands  and  with  all  the  love  and 
discernment  we  can  muster  -  gently  whittling  away  the  parts  that  don't  resemble 
the  True  Self. 

In  spiritual  whittling,  though,  we  don't  discard  the  shavings.... Transformation 
happens  not  by  rejecting  these  parts  of  ourselves  but  by  gathering  them  up  and 
integrating  them.  Through  this  process  we  reach  new  wholeness.  Spiritual 
whittling  is  an  encounter  with  Mystery,  waiting,  the  silence  of  inner  places,  those 
things  most  folks  no  longer  have  time  for... 

Sue  Monk  Kidd 

Infancy  is  the  perpetual  messiah  that  comes  into  the  arms  of  the  fallen  and 
pleads  with  them  to  return  to  paradise. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

God  is  infinite  and  without  end,  but  the  soul's  desire  is  an  abyss  which  cannot  be 
filled  except  by  a  Good  which  is  infinite;  and  the  more  ardently  the  soul  longeth 
after  God,  the  more  she  wills  to  long  after  him;  for  God  is  a  Good  without 
drawback,  and  a  well  of  living  water  without  bottom,  and  the  soul  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  created  to  know  and  love  God. 

Johannes  Tauler 
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